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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ORIGIN 


For a variety of reasons it is not 
altogether easy to make out the origin 
and filiation of the Atomictheory. For 
one thing, although we know pretty 
definitely the main tenets of the doc- 
trine of Democritus, Leucippus, ‘the 
white horse,’ remains a dark horse. 
The standard authorities are divided 
among themselves, so that while we 
have Windelband, on the one hand, 
declaring that ‘Atomism is an offshoot 
of Eleaticism’ and that ‘ Leucippus 
stands in the most marked dependence 
on the Eleatic teaching,’ on the other 
hand we have writers like Gomperz 
and Mr. A. W. Benn protesting against 
this derivation of Atomism from Elea- 
ticism. Briefly put, Gomperz? main- 
tains (2) negatively that Leucippus was 
not really ‘a pupil of Parmenides,’ and 
that the points of contact between 
the two were mainly points of contra- 
diction; and (b) positively, that ‘the 
raw material for the Atomistic theory, 
namely the twin conception of invisible 
moving particles and invisible vacant 
interstices, is derived partly from the 
older Ionians (Heraclitus, Anaximenes, 
and Anaxagoras) and partly from the 
Pythagoreans.’ Mr. Benn ® agrees with 
Gomperz on the negative side, in so far 
as he lays stress on the way in which 
Leucippus ‘seems to contradict Par- 
menides at every point,’ and argues that 
the progress of thought ‘does not pro- 


* A paper read to the Camb. Philol. Soc. in 
November, 1915. 
Greek Thinkers, E. Tr., vol. 1 pp- 316 sgg. 
3 The Greek Philosophers, ed. 2, Pp. 31 599. 
VOL. XXX, 
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ceed either by antithesis or by syn- 
thesis, but by almost insensible tran- 
sition and suggestion.’ But (d) on the 
positive side Mr. Benn stands by him- 
self in his view that the atoms were 
first suggested to the scientific imagina- 
tion of Leucippus by the observation of 
clouds of dust; and that, dust being 
earth in its finest form, Leucippus is 
the one and only philosopher who chose 
earth as his primary substance (and 
eluded Aristotle, we may add, in doing 
SO). 

I will not stop to criticise Mr. Benn’s 
view, but pass on at once to the con- 
structive part of my observations. 

What I shall endeavour to show—in 
so far as so highly speculative a matter 
is capable of demonstration—is that 
Atomism is more closely allied to the 
Pythagorean than to any other system, 
and that, if Leucippus is to be labelled 
at all or grouped at all, he should be 
labelled as an independent Pythagorean 
rather than grouped with Pluralists or 
Conciliationists. The usual methods of 
placing him seem to me, as to Mr. 
Benn, examples of the ‘ post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc’ fallacy. 

To begin with Aristotle—whatever 
he may say elsewhere, to suit his book, 
here is what he says about the Atomists 
in de Caelo III. 3038 8—rporrov yap 
kal TdvTa Ta TroLoveW apLO- 
povs I.e. the Atomists 
may themselves be numbered amongst 
the number- philosophers ; they are 
Pythagorisers of a sort, if not actual 
Pythagoreans. Let us see how far this 
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is supported by the terminology of 
Atomism. 

Take first the term eZdos or idéa. A 
work ‘repli ide@v is ascribed to Demo- 
critus, and it seems quite likely that the 
term goes back to Leucippus. Prof. 
A. E. Taylor (Var. Socr., p. 248) would 
render the Democritean title, Concern- 
ing Primary Bodies, and he argues at 
length that Wud idéa, wherever 
they appear as technical terms, alike 
in rhetoric, in medicine, and in meta- 
physics, have acquired their technical 
character under Pythagorean influence’ 
(Pp. 257). 

The term éyxos—which is certainly 
Epicurean in the sense of ‘ atom ’—may 
probably go back to Democritus and 
Leucippus. To the Atomists a ‘mag- 
nitude’ can only have meant an atom 
or glomeration of atoms. I conjecture 
also that the use of the term was 
common with the mathematical philoso- 
phers, from its occurrence in Theaet. 
135 A, Parmen. 164 A, and in Zeno’s 
arguments on motion as reported by 
Aristotle. 

’Avayen as applied to the atomic law 
of motion—the dives or divn of atoms 
spinning im vacuo—is another concep- 
tion which seems to link Atomism with 
Pythagoreanism. We find this com- 
bination of Necessity with rotatory 
motion in the Platonic Myth of Er, 
where the spindle with its whirling 
odovdvro revolves év rots ’AvayKns 
yovacw (Rep. 617 B). Adam, in his 
note ad loc., says ‘ the notion is probably 
Pythagorean, for Parmenides, who 
attaches himself to the Pythagoreans 
in this part of his system, speaks of a 
central ’Avayxn as the cause of all 
movement and birth.’ 

We may note also dorouy) as an 
Atomistic term, and compare it with 
the technical use in geometry to denote 
‘section,’ or cutting off of segments 
(Meno 85 A), and with Parmen. Fr. 3 
ov yap amotunker To Tod 
éyeoOa, where it is natural to detect 
a controversial reference to Pytha- 
goreanism. 

Another term which, to my mind, 
has a Pythagorean flavour is oxjjvos, 
which Democritus is fond of using for 
capa. Where was he more likely to 
pick up the expression ‘earthly taber- 


nacle’ than from those precursors of 
Paulinism, the cdpua-ojua sect ? 

A curious word of the Atomists is 
in the sense of 
denoting the ‘embrace’ or mutual 
entanglement of atoms—a word which, 
by the way, is not given in Liddell and 
Scott, though éurdXaypa is quoted. I 
conjecture that it too may have Pytha- 
gorean associations, although I admit 
that my ground is not of the most solid. 
In Phaedo 82 D we have the phrase 
éxeivor ols Te péder THS EavTav 
passage which savours strongly of 
Orphicism or Pythagorism (preach- 
ing and the body a 
dungeon). Here the right reading is 
manxatrovtes (Diels), which combines 
the sense of close contact and con- 
tagion Hom.).} 

I may add here two further notes on 
Atomistic terminology which are not 
strictly relevant to my main contention. 

One of the three differentiae of the 
Atom, as given by Aristotle, is dva@vyn, 
which is explained to mean rdfis. I 
am inclined to think that the word (in- 
appropriate in itself)? is a blunder for 
(= since in Met. 4. 19 
is defined as Tod éxovTos 
pépn Takts,and Democritus Fr. g (Diels) 
uses for in the phrase 
kata awpatos S:abyxnv. Moreover 
there are variants for dvaOvyn in the 
MSS.3 and Aet. 1. 15. 8 calls the same 
differentia duatayn. Further, the ex- 
amples given of the differentiae in Met. 
1. 4 run thus—®iadéper yap To pév A 
tod N oxnpate (=pvope), To AN 
tov NA take, ro Z tov N Oéoe. 
That, at least, is the reading formerly 
current; but later editors seem to 
favour Diels’s correction ro 5¢ © rod 
H @écer. Here the question that sug- 
gests itself is—why are these particular 
letters chosen rather than any others ? 
I have never seen this question put or 
answered; and even to attempt an 
answer is perhaps super-audacious. 
However, what I venture to suggest is 


1 Cp. Aelian V.H. 3. 11, of 
copare mepirréxer Oa. 

2 Ar. uses the vb. of ‘continuous touch’ 
(see L. and S.). 

3 Sabnyn, see L. and S. 
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this—that the letters here used form 
part of a familiar term of the Atomistic 
School, a term connected with the 
matter illustrated, viz. vaorov = 
(of which more presently). Admitting 
this, how does it bear on the textual 
question? Obviously, all the illustra- 
tive letters will most naturally be taken 
from the same word, so that H, whether 
upright or on its side, cannot be right, 
and the letter most likely to be right is 
the N which appeared in the old text, 
and which is often confused with H in 
uncials. 

My second note concerns another 
technical term, which may, I think, 
fairly be ascribed to the earliest 
Atomists. Aristotle, de An. I. 2 (com- 
pare de Caelo III. 4) uses the word 
mavomeppia with reference to Leucip- 
pus. Does this imply that Leucippus 
spoke of his atoms as omépyata? I 
think it may, since Lucretius is evi- 
dently Latinising an original Greek 
Atomistic phrase when he calls the 
atoms semina verum. Moreover, we 
may discern a Platonic pun on ovép- 
para in the description of the Atomists 
(Soph. 247 D) as avtoyOoves tre Kal 
avdpes—‘ seedsmen.’ 

But this is by way of digression. To 
return now to the main track. There 
is, I would contend, something of truth 
in what Diogenes Laert. says (Diels, 
Vorsokr., p. 366) of Democritus that he 
tivos and Piroraw 
ovyyeyovévat.. For besides the verbal 
connexions which I have tried to trace, 
it is fairly clear that intheir main tenets 
the two schools, Atomists and Pytha- 
goreans, agree. Firstly, as distinct 
alike from monism and pluralism, both 
are essentially dualistic—each assuming 
the reality of a pair of concrete oppo- 
sites, Solid and Void, or Figure and 
the Figureless. And, secondly, both 
agree in the invariable character of 
their primary monads, which do not 
alter chemically, but only combine 
mechanically : both alike reduce quality 
to quantity, and build the world of 
or oxnpata, compounding masses 
out of concrete minima. There remains, 
however, a characteristic difference in 
the conception of the monads; for 


1 Cp. Iambl. ap. Diels 54°. 


while the Pythagorean units, or points, 
were all alike, and only when pluralised 
into triangles, squares, circles, etc., 
acquired shape-variety, the unitary 
atoms possessed shape-variety from the 
start; so that the atomic unit might be 
described as a kind of telescoped or 
compressed form of the geometric 
oxjpa or multiplied unit of the Pytha- 
goreans. 

What is the explanation of this 
characteristic difference? I suggest 
that it is to be explained in connexion 
with the term vaorov, as part of a larger 
fact. The peculiarity of the word 
vaorov caught the attention of Galen, 
who writes (vill. 931) dprov pév yap Twa 
cpa Tpos avTav (i.e. Tov “EXAnvor) 
Without 
going so far as to say that Leucippus 
was originally an daptoxdmos—familiar 
with grains and floating motes of meal, 
and sieves, and threshing-floors, and 
whirling mill-stones and kneading- 
troughs (all which seem to figure in 
Atomistic literature)—I would suggest 
that vacrov really does convey the 
central notion around which the whole 
doctrine of Atomism was built up. The 
real, to év, presented itself to the 
scientific imagination of Leucippus as 
primarily ‘the kneaded.’ J.e. he de- 
rived his physical theory in the first 
instance from a study of the phe- 
nomena of compression and of porous 
or spongy matter. It is the study of 
porosity that gets us at once to the 
double notion of ‘ the Full and Empty,’ 
and it is because these two seem equally 
fundamental in Leucippus’ theory, and 
because also he, as an Ionian (whether 
of Miletus or Abdera), must be pre- 
sumed to have been primarily occupied 
with the study of physical phenomena, 
that I suggest this as the origin of his 
view. In support of this suggestion I 
may again quote Aristotle, Phys. IV. 6, 
where among various Democritean argu- 
ments in favour of the existence of 
Void he mentions this—ér. gaiveras 
Kal murovpeva. My sup- 
position, based on the term vaceror, is 
that this argument from aidnovs was 
the original argument of Leucippus, 
and that it was in this way—from these 
physical studies—that he first arrived 
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at what Gomperz calls the ‘twin con- 
ception of invisible moving particles 
and invisible vacant interstices.’ Then, 
having once got this twin conception, 
he expanded and developed it under 
the influence of the kindred dualism 
of the Pythagoreans. But with this 
notable difference, that he applied his 
vacrov-idea afresh to the oynpata of 
the Pythagoreans, ‘kneading’ them 
into impermeable solids, while retaining 
the characteristic shapes (triangle, 
polygon, etc.) in the solid form: 1.e., 
briefly, he telescoped or stereoscoped 
them. 

In conclusion, what I would empha- 
sise is this—that Atomism in its origin 
had probably little or nothing to do 
with any ‘ metaphysical conflict,’ and 
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nothing to do with Eleaticism, except 
in so far as Eleaticism itself may be 
termed an offshoot of Pythagoreanism. 
The only dependence of the Atomists 
on Parmenideanism proper is, as Mr. 
Benn and Gomperz urge, the depen- 
dence of contradiction; which means 
that if the Eleatics had never existed, 
Leucippus might equally well have 
preached his Atoms and his Void ; and 
if, as tradition states, ‘he listened to 
Zeno,’ this argues no more dependence 
than may be ascribed to Sir Edward 
Carson when he listens to John Red- 
mond in the House. 
R. G. Bury. 


1 Cp. Galen af. Diels 545. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


THE emendation of the Homeric 
Hymns with their manifold and mani- 
fest errors of tradition, often defended 
by dull and foolish scholars with the 
pretentious dogmatism that one cor- 
ruption of the text is proved sound by 
the production of another equally bad; 
or, in other words, that two blacks make 
one white, continues to attract periodic- 
ally the efforts, the praiseworthy efforts, 
of active and inquiring minds. It is 
well that it should be so, and therefore 
I welcome with both hands the paper 
on this subject by Mr. R. J. Shackle in 
the September number of the Classical 
Review of this year and the earlier one 
by Mr. Evelyn White (C.R. Nov. 1914). 

It is now nearly twenty years since I 
wrote a review of Monro’s Homeri Opera 
et Religuiae (C.R. Nov. 1896), and there 
suggested a great many textual changes 
in the Hymns that might with advan- 
tage be adopted. One or two of these 
I would now revise, and notably one 
that called forth a considerable amount 
of discussion of what is called Wer- 
nicke’s law. The passage is Hymn. 
Dem. 268 : 
Ovntoici 7’ dveap Kal Yapya 

TETUKTAL. 


To make a tolerable scansion for the 

degenerate second line I proposed to 

read 

Ovntoici dverap Kai 
xapua, 

with possibly a@avaray (Stoll) for a lin- 

guistic and metrical reason. 

Prof. Platt courteously enough raised 
the question whether éveap could 
rightly stand in this position. I took 
the opposite view, and suggested that 
the objection was based on a later 
metrical usage imposed on Homer. Mr. 
A. Shewan (C.R. Sept. 1915) perhaps 
goes too far in treating this suggested 
explanation as absolute dogma. May I 
refer him to remarks on this question 
in my review of Leaf’s Iliad, xili.-xxiv. 
(C.R. 1902) ? In any case I would now 
treat this passage somewhat differently. 
The objection to tétuxra: is certainly 
valid. It will be good Greek here, 
when ‘I who is’ is good English and 
not before. The bit of black with which 
this is whitewashed is the very flagrant 
and obvious interpolation P. 249-51 q.v. 
Of xxix. 4 nothing need be said. 

It may be observed first of all that in 
the early epic period a verse could not 
begin with a@avdtois Ovnroici te. If 
the tradition be right as to first word, 
then it must be in the form a@avaro- 
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ou(v), and we can hardly be wrong in 
writing dvecap next which could only 
be followed by So far we 
have got 


dveiap idé .. . 
xappa. 

I now find my old conjecture zodv 

useless and complete the line thus: 


dveap Ovntoic’ ga yapua, 


‘who above all was to immortals a 
blessing and to mortals a delight.’ 

I am sure Prof. Platt will agree that 
this is quite a tolerable verse, and in 
some measure is reached by a process 
of inference from a simple and accept- 
able hypothesis. 

"Ea, ‘I was,’ (v. Homerica, & 352) is 
surely the tense required rather than 
the present. Demeter after the loss of 
her daughter was no longer such as she 
had been before. She had changed her 
nature and, estranged from Olympus, 
was rapidly bringing on the double 
catastrophe described 310-2. Conse- 
quently neither nor of which 
réruxtas would be a correct gloss will 
serve. Téruxtac may be regarded as 
both a gloss and a short-sighted cor- 
rection by one who would argue that 
the present would always describe the 
divine. 

In the Hymn to Apollo 337 Mr. 
Shackle’s aird@e is a form without epic 
authority. Why not avro&, ‘ where 
you are,’ td yOovi, for which avtod is 
the traditional convention ? Gemoll 
suggests avrod viv, but mistranslates it 
jetzt augenblicklich, as if it were adtixa. 
402 Tov {3 

os Tl 
ppdccaito voncat 


is an interesting line presenting a diffi- 
cult problem, and was discussed at 
some length in Mr. White’s paper. His 
suggestion émeppdoar’ ovd€ vonoev is 
practically the same as my own of 1896 
with ore, and was made by Matthiae 
(v. Allen and Sykes) before either of us. 
This, however, is of little moment. The 
solution I now propose to offer is very 
different. 

Apollo who had a purpose of his own 
to serve noticed a ship at sea (él olvom 


> 
} Kata Ovpov ém- 


movt@ 391). The crew were bound for 
Pylos (és IIvdov). 


PoiBos * 

év Tovtw émopouce Séwas Serdive 
€0LKa@S 

vyt O07, Kal xeito Tékwp péya TE 
Sewvov Te * 
A > , 

& bs Tus Kata Oupov émippac- 
CALTO 

avacocacKe, tivacce 
Sovpa. 


First of all év wovr@ ‘at sea’ cannot 
possibly be right. No writer after the 
preceding statement would ever thus 
localise the leap of the dolphin on to 
the ship. It is as clear as day that the 
great fish sprang é« movtov, and so all 
editors who are not ‘at sea’ themselves 
ought to read despite the corrupt MSS. 

To come to 402 érifpdocatto vonjoa 
is, of course, wrong. Not because 
émtppdooaito is not a genuine reading 
but because vojea: is clearly corrupt. 
Everyone knew that a big dolphin had 
come on board. Closer examination 
could tell them no more, and there is 
no question of recognising Apollo in 
the dolphin. It could not be done. 
Until we get to vojoa the line, as 
printed above, is satisfactory enough, 
‘But whoever of the men planned in 
his heart to——.’ Now what would be 
the idea, the conception, the plan? 
Undoubtedly to dislodge the dolphin. 
There is no need, however, to posit a 
lacuna with Hermann to express this— 
most certainly not, if by any reason- 
able correction of vojoa: the desired 
end may be reached. Accordingly I 
suggest 


‘to shoo off,’ ‘to scare away.’ The 
rhapsodists, we may be sure, would 
desiderate something less familiar, less 
common, and less vulgar for a Hymn. 
They would be mistaken, that is all. It 
is true the word is not Homeric: but 
does anyone suppose that saying ‘shoo, 
shoo,’ to a bird was an art not practised 
before Homer ? 

In the next line wdvtas as suggested, 
I think, by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse should 
be read for wdytoo’ and avacceicacke 
with most of the MSS. for avacceiacxe; 
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the meaning is ‘ he gave them one and 
all a shake-up.’ If anyone wishes to 
know more precisely what happened to 
the venturesome sailors who approached 
the dolphin, let him read what befel 
Bill, the lizard, in Alice in Wonderland. 
The voyage they made through the air 
to rejoin their comrades was probably 
shorter than Bill’s, who says very 
movingly, ‘I’m better now... all I 
know is, something comes at me like a 
Jack-in-the-box, and up I goes like a 
sky-rocket.’ The consternation caused 
by their landing was even greater than 
that created by Bill’s. In the words of 
the poet (404-7) : 


oi & dvew vni KaOnato derpaivortes, 
ovd’ of adreyov Koidnv ava 
ov8 €dvov Aaigos vnos KvavoTpwpoLo 
A 
* 


In these lines I have made three 
alterations ave for axéwv for which see 
Homerica, § 193 ff., ddeyov (405) ‘ they 
bothered about,’ ‘ attended to,’ for édvov 
and 70 i.e. Aaigos for ta (407) which 
I may leave to defend themselves. 


T. L. AGAR 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK IN CHRISTIAN EGYPT. 


Ir is well known that Coptic incor- 
porated in itself a large number of 
Greek words with little or no change ; 
and some conclusions as to their pro- 
nunciation in Egypt in Christian times 
may be drawn from the way these are 
written in our earliest Coptic MSS. 
Classical scholars may easily overlook 
matters of interest to them if it is 
hidden in the works of Orientalists, and 
I therefore make no apology for calling 
attention to some recent publications 
in which there are allusions to this 
subject. 

Professor A. Rahlfs, of Géttingen, has 
taken’ some of the Greek words oc- 
curring in the Coptic Biblical texts 
published by the British Museum in 
1912, of which the papyrus seems to 
have been written as early as the fourth 
century, and has come to the following 
conclusions: (a) « before z, e, 7, or et (not 
before other vowels) is often written not 
with the Coptic letter k, but with the 
‘ima : although this letter now has the 
sound of sh or (English) ch, we know 
that its value in earlier times was that 
of a palatal k’; from which we may 
conclude that this, by the fourth century, 
had begun to be the value of « in such 
a position.2 (6) In a is 


1 Sitzungsb. der Kon. Preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften Klasse), 1012, xlv. 

2 I would add that parallel indications may 
be found in the case of y in the method of 


substituted for the ¢, showing that the 
power of pronouncing the first of two 
aspirated consonants was beginning to 
be lost. (c) "Iax#8 is spelt in Coptic 
with a single k, laxwSos with a doubled 
k, indicating that the Greek accent had 
by now begun to be expiratory: so 
@ddacca is spelt with a doubled /. (d) 
The opening consonants of doe? and 
favn are represented by ud and us re- 
spectively, showing the beginning of 
the process which makes it necessary in 
modern Greek to represent dominoes 
and billiards by vroyuvo and 

I do not know whether the Greek 
loan-words in Coptic will ever receive 
systematic treatment : there is much to 
be learned fromthem. It is to be hoped 
that Signor Michael Angelo Guidi, who 
has done much work on the subject, will 
some day compose a dictionary of them, 
more especially as they will not be 
included either in the Coptic Lexicon 
now being made by Mr. W. E. Crum, 
nor in the Lexicon of Patristic Greek 
which is also in preparation in England. 
A single Coptic work has been ex- 


transliteration of Greek proper names into 
Arabic. In the Synaxarium and in the History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria (both now in 
course of publication in the Paris Patrologia 
Orientalis) we find the x of Chariton and 
Zacharias rendered by the strongly guttural 44a, 
while that of Achillas and Archelaus is repre- 
sented by the letter shzn. 
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haustively treated! by Doctor Kk. 
Wessely, who has made analytical lists 
of all the Greek words occurring in the 
Coptic Psalms in both dialects: his 
accounts of the vowel and consonant 
changes show how much might be ex- 
pected from a close investigation of the 
subject. Quite recently Mr. Crum has 
published* a papyrus in the Phillipps 
collection, probably written late in the 
sixth century, which exhibits the 
peculiarity (perhaps shared only by one 
other known Coptic MS.) that a con- 
siderable number of the Greek words 
occurring in it are accented. There are 
about seventy such words, and the ac- 
centuation is remarkably correct,® even 


! Denkschriften der Kaiserl. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften in Wien (Piizl.-hist. Klasse), 
1910, liv. 

2 Der Papyruscodex saec. vi-vii der Phillipps- 
bibliothek in Cheltenham (Schriften der W7s- 
senschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strassburg, 18 
Heft), K. J. Triibner, 1915. 

3 The circumflex is not employed, perispo- 
menon and properispomenon words _ being 


to changes when a word is inflected 
(e.g. "AyaOovixos ’AyaOovixov): almost 
the only exceptions are evepyérer, ppdver 
(not imperatives), avonros, and mpoenOe. 
Mr. Crum doubts whether we are to 
ascribe this peculiarity to a scribe, not 
wholly unlearned in Greek, who followed 
his local pronunciation (somewhere near 
Thebes), or to a translator with an 
accented Greek original before him. In 
one word Mr. Crum has made an 
addition to Greek lexicography if he is 
right in supposing that the puzzling 
Bepétws is really Bepjdws ‘ post-haste,’ 
which makes very good sense in its 
context. We know Bépnéos = veredus 
from Procopius. 
S. GASELEE. 


written oxytone and paroxytone respectively : 
the distinction between the use of the grave 
and acute accents is rightly observed. Indeed, 
the accentuation is more correct than the 
— for we find such forms as dpoias, 


EPIGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Mr. M. U. Top has an interesting 
article in the February Classical Review 
on the use of mpeaBuvrepos in the sense 
of older or senior. The general principle 
that this use did occur, and must always 
be taken into account in interpreting 
a passage where the Greek word occurs 
in an inscription and where the context 
permits, was and is fully admitted. 
Examples of it are known to all. Mr. 
Tod argues, as I think rightly, that 
several other cases of it should be ad- 
mitted ; but about two cases he has, as 
I think, not justified his claim and 
interpretation. 

(1) The inscription of Antioch Pisid. 
which he quotes, where Mr. Calder 
restores [mpe]o8., requires a different 
restoration. Mr. Calder remarks that 
there is not room for zp unless it was 
written in ligature (J. R. S., 1912, p. 97). 
The inscription is cut in large sprawling 
letters, not very deeply incised. I have 
seen it often, both in company with Mr. 
Calder and alone. At first I accepted 


the restoration as printed, but in 1914, 


before seeing Mr. Tod’s article, I came 
to the conclusion that the reading is 
[C]EB’, t.e., I 
had not the opportunity of verifying 
this hypothesis on the stone; but it 
carries conviction. In such sprawling 
and poorly preserved writing, the dis- 
tinction between € and C is extremely 
difficult, and is frequently confused by 
the very best copyists and by the 
engravers. We have in many cases had 
not the slightest hesitation in assuming 
that C and € were interchanged in care- 
lessly-written epitaphs. 

In the present case, though the letters 
are unusually large for an epitaph, no 
one would hesitate to call the writing 
careless, or at least coarse in character. 
The only difficulty lies in the small o 
engraved above avedevdep. The stone 
here is broken in surface, but we felt 
little doubt, after careful examination, 
that the scribe wrote w, not OC. This 
was an error on his part, made in in- 
serting an omitted letter (or letters) 
between the lines. There can be no doubt 
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that the nominative is needed here (1. 3), 
and that line 5 requires pa, 
though they were apparently blundered. 
The epitaph is to be understood as 
‘ Aelius Cassianus, freedman of Augustus, 
to Aelius Nomf[ius?] his freedman 
highly valued, in remembrance.’ 

Aelius Cassianus is to be added to the 
list of officials of the Imperial house- 
hold establishment resident at or near 
Antioch, where they were in charge of 
the estates or revenues of the Emperor. 
He probably belongs to the end of the 
the second century, but the writing is 
difficult to date. All trace of Christian 
character is thus eliminated. 

(2) In the inscription of Artanada 
Cilic. Trach., probably of the fourth 
century, I cannot agree with Mr. Tod in 
doubting the Christian character of the 
title. This is a matter to be judged in 
each case according to social surround- 
ings and period, and not merely the 
bare words of the epitaph, taken by 
itself. 

(3) In the inscription C.B. II., p. 377, 
No. 199, Mr. Tod takes g:Acrratpw as a 
honorific epithet: so does C. I. G. 3887. 


I prefer to take it as a proper name, re- 
garding this as the more probable and 
therefore tacitly correcting C.I. G. It 
is a matter as yet of mere probable esti- 
mate. I was, of course, familiar with 
the use of epithets beginning with ¢uAo-, 
when weighing the probabilities of this 
special case; but in this (and in many 
cases) I did not lengthen a big book, by 
discussing details fully. 

With great part of Mr. Tod’s valuable 
paper, especially his remarks on the 
proper name Epitynchanon, I am in full 
agreement; and I should not have indi- 
cated my dissent from him had it not 
been expedient to place on record the 
true interpretation of the Antiochian 
inscription, for the list of Imperial servile 
and libertine officials has some value to 
the few persons interested in studying 
the antiquities of that city, as dis- 
tinguished from those who repeat pub- 
lished opinions about this Pauline city.? 


W. M. Ramsay. 


1 In line six of the epigraphic copy, Professor 
Calder, by a slip of the pen, has incorrectly 
doubled a letter in this Antiochian epitaph. 


THE OPENING SCENE OF 


BuscHE, in his review of my Greek 
Tragic Poets (W.k. Ph., July 26, 1915), 
says: ‘es ist zunachst noch Nacht.’ 
Housman (C. R. XXVIII. 8) takes a 
similar view. But it isthe truth wewant, 
and I am convinced that both Busche 
and Housman are wrong. The time is 
not only after dawn, but it is even 
broader daylight than I assumed in a 
previous article (C. R. XXVIII. 6). 
The Pleiades are invisible, and not a 
single star is shining in the eastern sky 
except the one on which Agamemnon’s 
gaze is fixed. 

Theon’s theory, accepted by most 
scholars, that cetpuos in verse 7 refers 
to a planet is for many reasons utterly 
untenable: it is merely the guess of an 
astronomer. But Euripides must be 
interpreted as a poet. Astronomically 
considered, Aldebaran is the only star 
that satisfies the conditions; and it was 
this telescopic view that led me into 


THE IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


the error of identifying Aldebaran with 
the aornp éyyds THs érramopou 
(C. R. l. c.). But the mythological 
focus is necessary here, not the astro- 
nomical. The xv«dos ovpavod is very 
near, not millions of miles away from 
the observer. Orion as hunter and the 
Pleiades as maidens are éyyvs ; as con- 
stellations they are far apart. Euripides, 
like all other extant classical writers, 
means the Dog Star whenever he uses 
the word eipios. Cp. Hec. 1102, 
Archil. 58, Aesch. Ag. 967, Soph. Fr. 
735. And the audience would have so 
understood it, despite the fact that 
Theon says that Adrastus says that the 
poets called all bright stars ceipu. So 
Suidas: “IBuxos mavta Ta dotpa ceipia 
Aéyet. That the Greeks conceived Sirius 
to be near the Pleiades is proved by 
Pind. N. 2, 17: 
Gev 'Oapiwva 

With this explanation each word of 
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the two verses falls into its proper place 
in the interpretation of the thought. 
Even doocwr is brought to its rights. 
Cp. Soph. At. 32: «ar iyvos doco. 
The hunter and his dog are pursuing 
the maidens: a few leaps over the field 
and they will overtake their quarry. 
Cp. Hes. Op. 619 sq.: av Tdquddes 
cbévos SBptpov ’Qapiwvos | pevyouoa 
nepoedea trovrov, Fr. 74a, 
xvov, Schol. Pind. N. 2.16. The two 
constellations are grouped also in the 
Ton: pév jee pecoormdpov 
aibépos | re (1152). 

According to Busche, ‘ist ein langerer 
Zwischenraum zu denken als 10 Minu- 
ten’—between the beginning of the 
play and the rising of the sun in verse 
156. I consider ten minutes a very 
conservative estimate. Murray prints 
the prologue correctly. The time is a 
little earlier than the beginning of 
Sophocles’ Electra: cédas | éda 
POéypar’ dpvidwy (17 sq.). Cp. 
I.A. 9, Jon 82 sqq. 

If we interpret ceipios as referring to 
a planet, docwy is incomprehensible, 
for it could mean only vibrans (the 
quivering rays of starlight); and we 
know that the Greeks distinguished 
between the dorépas mraddopévous and 
the non-twinkling planets. Cp. Arist. 
De Caelo 290 A: tovds 8& wAdvnTas 
oTiABew . . . mpos S& pévovtas 


Kpadaivetar . . . 0 avTHS Trovet 
Tov dotpov Soxeiy Kivnaw. 
Even if we leave doowy out of con- 
sideration, ceipios could not be applied 
to a planet, if we may believe Eratos- 
thenes: tovs rovovTovs dotépas cetpious 
Karodow Sia tiv THs Proyos Kivnaow. 
Moreover, an ada 7 is a shoot- 
ing star: drtovta womep aotépas (Plato, 
Rep. 621 B), dorépes dudtrovres (Arist. 
Met. 1. 4. 7), of aorépes of 
Kaopevor (Ar. Pax 837). But 
@aawy can be applied to a fixed star, if 
that star is conceived as a hunter or a 
dog. Furthermore, there is no raison 
d’étre for tu, if the time is ‘ noch Nacht.’ 
The poet means that all the other stars 
have vanished, guydvtes els iepav 
(Ion 85), whereas Yeipios doce: ere peta 

With the explanation I have given 
the adjective peconpns too is brought 
to its rights. The poet is not thinking 
of the astronomical meridian (wecov- 
pavov), but of the distance above the 
horizon. The whole group of stars is 
conceived as being i” mid (heaven), the 
Pleiades being at the zenith; or, per- 
haps, as going in a path halfway between 
the northern and southern horizons 
aidépos, Ion 1152). 


J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnats. 


THE TECHNICAL VOCABULARY OF DANCE AND SONG. 


THAT dancing is the oldest of all the 
arts is generally acknowledged; the 
technique of the Greek lyric is insepar- 
ably bound up with the technique of 
the Greek dance, and in very many 
cases the special language of the art of 
sound is transferred bodily from the 
vocabulary of the earlier art of motion, 
suffering a somewhat violent change of 
meaning in the process. 

We have the same phenomenon in 
English; ‘catch,’ ‘fling,’ ‘round’ 
‘glee’ are simple examples of such 
transferred meanings, and the confusion 
that may arise from these changes is 
illustrated by the history of the words 
“arsis’ and ‘thesis.’ But in some cases 


the very fact of this transference and 
the consequent change of meaning is 


disregarded in our lexicons, and the 
same word is treated under two separate 
headings; for example, and voyos. 

The first and only original meaning 
of wédos is ‘limb’; it is commonly used 
in the plural and of the lower limbs, 
the legs. From the meaning ‘a limb 
in motion,’ ‘a fling,’ wédos in its musical 
sense by transference comes; the move- 
ment of voice sound being expressed by 
the same word as expresses the move- 
ment of the body in the dance. 

vouos is more difficult, but in all its 


1 Mr. Allen (Harvard Studies, 4. 207) rightly 
identifies yédos ‘limb’ with péAos ‘song,’ and 
suggests the analogy between the four parts of 
a simple lyric with the four limbs of the body. 
The language of the dance offers a simpler 
explanation. 
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meanings it is one word, for the change 
of accent is accounted for by the transi- 
tive and intransitive meanings of the 
verb from which it comes. véuw is 
both ‘to arrange’ and ‘to range,’ and 
is used alike of the man who gives and 
the man who takes the lot or place 
assigned. The consequently 
varies between an active and passive 
sense: it is defined and defining cus- 
tom, law; a land with defined boun- 
daries, a province; ground where men 
and cattle may move within limits, 
pasture; lastly, from this third mean- 
ing a rhythmical measure which gives 
to sounds instead of motions their 
allotted place, a nome. and 
oimos in the Homeric hymns both 
contain the same metaphor. 

But there are many plainer examples 
of the debt that the art of music owes 
to its sister the dance. dd«rvdou, fingers 
and toes, are the chief instruments of 
gesture; dactyls, as Professor Hardie 
has shown, were the sole instruments 
of the earliest metre, the heroic hexa- 
meter, and so to them the word was 
transferred. The other metrical sub- 
divisions are all ‘feet,’ with the dis- 
tinguishing adjectives such as ous 
tpoyatos the running foot, iaufos the 


flinger, avdma:otos strike-back, 
tpiBpaxus the three short (steps), mpoxe- 
the hurry-up, maiwv the 
striker; and in many cases the dances 
which gave them their names still per- 
sisted—the pyrrhic, the Ionian, the 
Cretan, the Molossian. The list in- 
deed may be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended : among the nouns that are used 
in a secondary sense as_ technical 
terms of metre, we have xc@dov a leg, 
a grip, Tpd7ros a turn, appovia 
a joint, ctixos a line, etpopy a twist ; 
there are the adjectives ép0cos straight 
up, Bapis heavy, twisted, and 
limping; the verbs maiw to 
beat with the hand, and xpovw to beat 
with the foot. 

There remains one inference; may 
not some of the more obscure terms of 
music be found to have a simple ex- 
planation in the movements of the 
dance? 66vpaufos must surely be ‘the 
three-step,’ and perhaps even the first 
meaning of tpaytxol yopot was ‘ dancing 
places marked out for a transverse 
dance’ (our square or country dance), 
as opposed to the xv«do xopol the 
circular dancing places of the dithy- 
ramb. 

F. A. WRIGHT. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN LATIN VERSE. 


THE practice of Latin verse has a 
long history in England. Either original 
composition or translation has occupied 
all orders and generations of scholarly 
men—Buchanan, Milton, the Marquess 
Wellesley long ago; the Master of 
Trinity and Lord Curzon to-day—so 
often has the schoolboy’s task grown to 
be the poet’s care and the statesman’s 
pastime. The knowledge, the skill, the 
inspiration bestowed on the art at 
different times has been very unequal. 
But ignorance or disregard of the rules 
has not always spoilt the value of the 
verse. And to-day, when research has 


rendered our knowledge of minute 
technique so complete, it is melancholy 
that among the few (more power to 
them) who meditate the muse to-day, 
we discern less often that inspired 


phrasing, that spirited ludicity, that 
impeccable finish. 

There is still at the very heart of our 
kingdom a place where original verse in 
Latin is still written and declaimed with 
the old grace and point, whose Latinity 
ingeniously expresses our present with- 
out making itself unworthy of its own 
past. In times of peace, every year the 
King’s Scholars of Westminster School 
deliver their tribute to the Camenae 
of iambic and elegiac verse in the pro- 
logue and epilogue of their play. In 
between goes a play of Terence. What 
purer and more lucid model of language 
could the writers want? Here with 
sentiment that is never maudlin and 
fun that is never malicious the events 
of the school and public year are re- 
viewed before an audience which can 
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appreciate both. Many men can place 
or recall events of the past by the allu- 
sion to them in the epilogue of a certain 
year. 

But interest lies not alone in those 
epilogues which supplement our own 
memories. The interest grows with 
age. The earliest collection dates back 
to 1704, and from 1708 there is an 
almost unbroken sequence extending to 
the present time. A few of the early 
pieces are in English, and one, the 
epilogue to the Ignoramus, is fittingly a 
medley of English and Latin. At first 
the epilogue, like those of Dryden and 
others in the English theatre, was spoken 
by one character. The epilogue of 
1712-3 is the first to have more than 
one spokesman. Nowadays all the 
characters of the play take part. 

In this way we have in Latin a con- 
temporary commentary of customs and 
novelties, of the manners and events 
which were engaging men in the eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century. There 
are few more entertaining means of 
transporting ourselves into that age. 
And now that the stage and scenery, 
the pits and the gods are lying in the 
cloister cellars awhile, and the dormi- 
tory is not resounding to the challenge 
of Floreat Alma Domus! let us turn 
over the leaves of Lusus Alteri West- 
monasterienses, calling out some of the 
old characters to repeat their mellowed 
jests. 

Whom first shall we summon rather 
than the recruiting-sergeant, especially 
when he speaks the vigorous poetry of 
Vinny Bourne himself? Full of military 
consequence he steps on cum tympan- 
ista tympanum pulsante 
Siste, tace ! 

pulchra 

Evocat ad Martem, quis parasitus erit ? 


Gnatho sum miles! cum gloria 


Then, knowing his job, he tells them 

what they will get. First, their pay; 

then: 

Aureolis solidisque novis, haec, insuper addam 
Arma, novas vestes, hospitiumque bonum. 


And now he is warming to his work: 


Vos animi fortes, quibus est vetus Anglica virtus 
Vos, pudet imbelles quos residere domi, 

Vos, quibus est robur, solidoque in corpore vires, 
Vos, quibus est cordi Rex, Patriaeque Salus! 

Nolite ambitio populos ut vexet inertes 
Gallica, pro libitu diripiatque suo. 


II 


Malaptness, or wanting of training, 1s 
no €xCuUSse : 
Tres intra menses aut saltem quattuor, usu 
Ipse ego sollertes vos habilesque dabo. 
Primum ire arrectos, et torva docebo tueri 
Et deinde ad numeros ferre referre pedes. 


Recruits fall in, and training begins 
on the spot : 
vos huc accedite lenti 
Et calce a Jaevo tres numerate yradus. 
Agrestis tu tolle caput ; tu saeva tuere: 
Passibus aequatis pergite ; state ; bene 
Ad laevam stipate ! 
But he still wants more, and his last 
appeal is a fine piece of gulling: 
Arma viros facient; vosmet, simul arma geratis 
Scribatis, jubeo protinus, Armigeros ! 
Four years later, in 1750, after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the soldiers 
have come home : 
Turba audax, splendens, et numerosa sumus. 


What is to be done with them ? Why! 
put them in the theatres to protect His 
Majesty’s servants from the audience : 
Queis non conspicimur nos, gloria prima theatri, 
Magnanimae cristae, purpureusque nitor ¢ 
Audet siquando saevire ignobile vulgus, 
Nostra feros animos protinus arma domant. 
Praesidio tutae nostro sunt Thaides omnes, 
Usque suo Marti cara sit alma Venus 
‘ Impiger iracundus, inexorabilis acer’ 
Est in caupona Kex Thraso quisque sua. 
At sibi nos metuit semper caupo improbus 
hostes 
Furcifer immiscet toxica saeva mero. 
And now Vinny Bourne again leads 
on the veteran : 
Quem Mars truncavit, sed cui Chelseia rependit 
Et mutilos artus et mihi quicquid abest, 
Pars ego parva mel, sed sum mAéov 
This epilogue has taken us back into 
the early tens of the century, when the 
town was divided over the Italian opera 
newly arrived, whose 
Imperious fashion now may all command 
To hear and see—and not to understand. 


Anyhow, the resentment expressed was 

sturdily British : 

He (spectator quidam) with vindictive well- 
aimed orange-peel 

Will calm the unintelligible squeal ; 

As he could wish, it chucked into her throat 

And spoilt an admirable sighing note. 

An ungallant but firmer age did not 
admit ladies to the Westminster play. 
Let them and their followers go to the 
opera—‘ in malam crucem’: 
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Non kuc ad ostendendam pulchritudinem 
Ornatumve nitidum occurrunt mulierculae 
Indoctae scilicet illae excluduntur foras 

Nec hic adolescens quispiam linguae inscius 
Romanae, et formarum spectator elegans, 
Caveam obambulat et admiratur virgines 

Tales ad publicum theatrum confluant 

Ad eas cantatiunculas extraneas 

Quas aut Itali aut Galli recentes cantitant, 
Quibus vel summa laus est non intelligi. 

But though the ladies were excluded 
from the theatre, the epilogue was always 
ready to discuss the absent fair. It is 
not surprising to find that even in those 
days her ladyship was progressing too 
fast in worldly ways. Pamphilus, in 
1770, first seems to lament the decay of 
samplers. For in olden times Foemina— 
Non probro sibi duxit acum tractare, laboris 

Et monumenta dedit plurima pulchra sui. 
But now— 

Hanc magis excultam res nulla domestica 
tangit 

Et solum huic curae est enituisse foris ! 

En nova scena patet vulgo seclusa profano, 

Nomine nota satis nescio quo ‘ Coterie.’ 

Hic immixta viris Convivia laeta frequentat, 
Quippe haec nemo ausit dicere Supaoora 
Ad citharam hic illi datur indulgere choreis 
Nugari huic molli, colloquioque frui ; 
His seram ad noctem pictis contendere chartis, 

Quanto ast contendant pignore—scire nefas ! 
No more wool at home! But the world 
does not seem a day older; especially 
when we learn that no one was admitted 
to the coteries 

Candida ni dederit cui prius urna locum. 

In 1763 girls’ schools interested the 
King’s scholars. Nausistrata is going 
to keep school. She has a dancing- 
master— 

qui primus in arte docebit 
Composito huc illuc, ire redire gradu ; 
Rite pedum digitos divortere. 
The curtesy is most important : 
quin quaeque monebitur ut sit 
Flexa genu ingrediens Flexa genu egrediens. 
Music can be taught: 
Si placet ut digitis pulsetur eburnea clavis aut 
perstringantur stridula fila lyrae. 
Cooking, of course, is taught, but more 
interesting still is the importance given 
to carving. This is because dinners a 
la Russe were nearly a hundred years in 
the future : 


Quin super his operosam artem doceo resecandi, 
Nuptaque cum mensae praesideat, quid agat ; 

Membratimque minutimque ut disjungere norit, 
Cultro incidendus ligneus anser erit 

Quin ut quaeque locum teneant sortita decenter, 
In coena admoneo qui siet ordo dapum. 


Opposita haec illis quae fercula jure locanda 
Quae supra, quae infra, quaeque ad utrumque 
latus. 
Artibus his quis non sponsam sibi vellet 
amator? 
Quae mihi discipula es, protinus uxor eris. 


By 1805 female education had changed 
much; 
Rhetorice, Physice, Logice, Chymia, Ethica 
nil est 
Quod non foemineo convenit ingenio ; 
Non jam fastidit mulier sublimia, sed quo 
Intellecta minus, sunt ea grata magis. 


Another change that received anim- 
adversion as early as 1736 was in 
cookery. Gnatho is an artist ‘et 
digitis, credite, sensus inest’: 

Egregii (quod nostis) home doctique palati, 

Emunctae naris perpetuaeque gulae. 


He is a perfect wizard : 


Si quid in ambiguo, si quod nescitis, amatis 
Effectum vobis illud, et illud erit 

Is sum deceptor qui nota incognita reddam 
Ex ove producens omnia, praeter ovem. 

Si farrago iuvat, si miscellanea rerum, 
Qualem vix norit Gallia, congeries, 

Omnia miscebo, confundam, comminuamque 
Dignosci nequeant ut Caro Piscis Avis. 

Sive, quod arridet stomacho felicius Anglo, 
Mavultis solidum perpetuumque bovem ; 

Stipatum prunis, fartum, lumbumque bovinum 
Miserit optatas faxo culina dapes. 


In1773 Phrygia was keeping a registry 
office, marriage agency, and lottery 
bureau : 

Hic auriga, coquus, promusque, hic insuper 
astat 

Gallicus qui patria torqueat arte comas. 

Seu juvenis sponsam quaerat, seu virgo maritum 

Sunt cujusque meis nomina scripta libris. 

Has aspice chartas 

Fortunae fiam sic faber ipse meae 
En rota quam movit sapientia dia senatus 

Nobis, ut patriae, commoda certa feret. 
Money gives birth to money, and from 
the lottery we pass to the stock market. 
In those days—1762—the Stock Ex- 
change was not built but 

Inveniar, si quis quaeritet ad Jonathans. 


But that only for business : 


Nummatus pulcre et bene curata cute pinguis, 
Saepe suburbani ruris amoena peto: 
Nempe viam propter satis est mihi commoda 
quamquam 
Ut fatear, paullum pulverulenta domus. 
Hortulus est etiam Sinensi non sine ponte 
Nec templo, ducit quo sinuosa via: 
Est lepidum porro fruticetum ; scilicet uxor 
Vix credas quantum nostra saporis habet. 


He watches the market and the world 
intently : 


> 
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Nam nobis aeque pacis rumore secundo 
Ac tempestivo Marte parantur opes. 
Nolo ego Judaeos—satis est in me mihi fraudis 
Actum est—transactum est— nstitor ipse 
mihi. 
Lex utcunque vetet, sum Taurus et Ursa 
vicissim 
Clauda etiam, lucrum si modo poscat, Anas. 
Later comes a line which we blush to 
quote: 
‘ Navales schedulae—Transfer—Scrip—India— 
Consols.’ 
The pun between English and Latin, 
as when a defeated athlete said of his 
rival ‘cucurrit cursim,’ is the legitimate 
sport of the epilogue ; but the above is 
neither Latin, English, nor wit. The 
middle eighteenth century saw some- 
what of a wavering on this point, and 
the limit was reached with this line: 


Hinc ditescentes merito thrivamus honore. 


Happily, a better tradition asserted 
itself. In 1774 the Prologus in Phor- 
mionem attacked Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters from much the same point as 
Johnson’s criticism ; for their teaching 
was this: 
Foemineos juvenis coetus mollesque palaestras 
Jam celebret, mores excolat ipse novos ; 
Aptior et ludo et nugis terat otia ineptis, 
Insidias nectit dum malesuadus amor : 
Egregiam vero laudem et decus omne reportet, 
Si sciat arte nova ferre referre pedem. 


The range of subjects covered by 
these pieces is as remarkable as the 
freedom with which the young actors 
were allowed to discuss every topic 
before their audience of predceessors. 
Marriage and divorce several times 
claimed the whole of the prologue or 
epilogue. In 1753 Lord Hardwick’s 
Marriage Act put an end to the irregular 
marriages of May Fair and the Fleet ; 
and those who wished to evade the law 
had now to undertake the journey to 
Gretna Green. The epilogue to the 
Eunuchus of that year was decidedly 
resentful, indifferent though its Latin 
was: 

‘Ut clandestini posthac cessent Hymenaei !’ 

Quidnam est hoc monstri ?—Jam mea res 

agitur. 
Pythias quotes the act: 


Imprimis decretum ut pacta jugalia sacris 
Sint mediis, tria per Sabbata dicta palam. 
Porro opus, in totum mensem ut siet incola pagi, 
Detque sacerdoti nomen uterque suum. 


Sin nubat, quae non viginti impleverit annos 

Uxor erit meretrix, progeniesque nothi. 
Haeccine maturis libertas aequa puellis? 

Hinc vincla Hispano sunt graviora iugo. 
This is an attack straight and keen. 
And we may call to mind that a few 
years before, in 1748, Charles Churchill, 
a King’s Scholar, had effected a marriage 
in the Fleet. 

By 1781 Thais was singing the praises 
of Scotland : 

Scotia quam gratum fugitivis pandit asylum, 

Scotia pupillis altera facta Cyprus ! 

Illuc confugimus ; tutores pone sequantur ; 

Istis at male sit quos fugit exul Hymen. 

Ipse Cupido alas, sed non quales dedit olim 

Sed geminum aurigam quadrijugumque dabit. 
Thus Thais, seeking to evade the law. 
In 1774 Nausistrata, crying ‘ Fiant 
divortia!’ was eager to avail herself of 
the deliverance of the law. ‘Sed pe- 
detentim ’ Crito warned her : 

Rebus in his certa lex amat ire mora. 


However, Nausistrata is sure of her 
evidence, so Crito gives his opinion: 
Ergo Chremes—alias Stilpho—satis haud erit 
unum 
Nomen, cui conjux haud satis una fuit— 
Testibus iudicioque suo convictus, opinor, 
Sit mensa uxoris dissitus atque toro. 


Cratinus, however, must differ : 


Haud sane ut fratri res ita visa mihi, 
De bigamis veteri sic cautum est lege—volumen 
Consulito octavum quindecimumque caput. 
Cui binas simul uxores liquet esse marito 
Ut meritum est, pendens plectitur ille cruce. 


Nausistrata thinks the law too severe, 

and asks: 

Quid gravius tulerit si tres tibi?—Hegio Lex 
silet illic; 

Tres habuisse simul supplicii satis est ! 

The next passage falls outside the 
eighteenth century. It is written in 
the freer style of dialogue which de- 
veloped during the eighteenth century, 
and became the essential quality of 
the nineteenth -century epilogue. In 
1811 Andria lent its famous baby 
to the epilogue for the purpose of a 
dispute oyer vaccination. A dialogue 
takes place between Davus, who is 
anxious to vaccinate the child, and 
Mysis, who fears worse than death from 
such treatment : 

My. Dave resiste, mane ; dic quo properas. 

Da. Nihil ad te. 
My. Scirevolo. Da. Arcanumest. My. Hoc 
magis ergo volo. 
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Da. \mportunum animal muliercula. Dic 
tamen oro. 

Da. Chirurgum arcesso. Jy. Cur ita? Da. 
Jussit herus. 

Vult vaccinari natum. Jy. Proh Jupiter! 
annon 


Novit quae generet monstra bovilla lues? 
Heu! miserande puer si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu cornutus eris! Da. Perge—sed ecce 
Crito— 
Opportunus ades. Cr. Quidenim? Da. Aus- 
cultare ut aniles 
Fabellas possis, stultitiamque.—V/y. Tuam. 
Cr. Narra si quid habes positis ambagibus. 
Da. Audi 
Perpaucis, taceas tu modo, si potis es. 
My. Non possum. Da. Medicus quidam est. 
My. Vaccinus Apollo— 
Cr. Quid porro? Da. Morbum repperit ille 
novum. 
Cr. Perpulchrum sane inventum! Da. sed qui 
tamen istas 
Funestas possit tollere variolas, 
Ipse pericliexpers. /y. Falsum hoc utrumque. 
Da. Tace tu! 
Is de vaccinis nascitur uberibus. 
My. Nec pudet infantum puris immittere venis 
Quicquid morborum bestia turpis habet. 
Da. Atqui non illis epulae nocuere repostae, 
Bacchusque ardentis Juniperique liquor ; 
Vaccine quid lacte, cedo, aut quid carne bovina 
Dulcius? ut carni congruit illa meae ! 
My. Hoc argumentum est vitulinum ; at tu, 
bone, narra 
Bos ipsa hoc virus, si potes, unde trahat. 
Da. Nescio ; Davus sum, non—/y. scilicet— 
atqui ego dicam ; 
Non novus hic morbus, sed vetus est scabies. 
Hac peste est inter mulgendum infecta maligna 
Vacca, Caledoniae quam tetigere manus. 
Huic gangrena, leprae, tetra ulcera, gramineum 
pus, 
Et tinea, et tabes, atque elephantiasis ! 
Da. Num vera haec? My. Num vera, canis? 
Vera omnia. Da. Qui scis? 
My. Audivi inquam, et credo, et scio; non 
dubium est. 
Et testes mihi sunt Archyllis, Lesbia ; libri 
Sexcenti. Da. Docti, Jupiter! et lepidi. 
My. Sunt et picturae : maculosae forma puellae 
Scilicet et pueri qui gerit ora bovis ; 
Et jam vera, puto, est ea fabula Minotauri 
Et vaccinator Daedalus ille fuit. 
* * * * * 
Infelix Io! quondam miseranda juvenca 
Vaccinatoris crimine facta Jovis. 


Mysis completes her argument from 
mythology, and refers to Monboddo’s 
theory of the tail in early man worn 
away since by over-sitting : 

Atque homo, ceu modo nescio quis sophus iste 

canebat, 
Prolixum caudae pone trahebat onus. 

Finally she declares: 


Mox quoque nostra aetas—Da. 
aurea saltem. 
My. Monstra feret nullis cognita temporibus. 


Aetas nen 
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Helluo, posthabita testudine, civicus herbas, 

Et Bacchi exosus munera, poscet aquam. 
Spectantes asinos equus histrio delectabit, 

Afraque visetur, non Medicea, Venus. 
Nupturiens discet nudare puella decenter 

Non teretes suras lacteolosque sinus, 

Sed ‘crurum tenus a mento palearia,’ et ‘hirtas,’ 
Proh Dii, ‘sub camuris cornibus auriculas.’ 
Da, Tum quoque nulla geret, credo, muliercula, 

quales 

Tu tot pulchellas, Mysis, in ore notas, 

My. Dii te eradicent! Jam dic, Crito, nonne 
probatum est 

Vaccinistam omnem commeruisse crucem ? 
Cr. Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere 

ites ; 

Te vitula dignum censeo, teque bove. 

The verses vary greatly in merit, and 
often take full advantage of the licence 
which their comic nature claims for 
them. Though short vowels before sc 
or st did not worry them, Bourne and 
Robert Lloyd, to mention two among 
many, had an enviable command of 
expression and a felicity that many 
would like to imitate. Those eighteenth- 
century form-masters are now an 
antique race, whose living appearance 
is no longer known on the earth. More 
careful (some of them) of their verses 
than of their wigs, recking little of 
their pupils’ advancement in learning, 
they were yet men of great influence 
over their boys, and in their wayward- 
ness there was generally something to 
command affection, if not reverence. 
Cowper can tell how the Duke of Rich- 
mond set a match to Vinny Bourne’s 
locks and yet say he loved that poet’s 
memory. Pierson Lloyd, the father of 
unhappy Robert Lloyd, for many years 
master and under-master at West- 
minster, had no greater reputation than 
Bourne as a teacher of the rudiments, 
and was admired no less than him as 
a scholar and a person of endearing 
manners. 

The following lines have nothing to 
do with the play, but they are a great 
example of serious epigram in the 
eighteenth century; and we may say 
with Cowper, their translator: ‘I make 
no apology for the introduction of the 
following lines.... Their elegance 
will sufficiently recommend them to 
persons of classical taste and erudition.’ 
They were written in 1769 by Dean 
Vincent ‘in obitum viri reverendi Pier- 
son Lloyd, A.M. in Regia Schola nuper 
hypodidascali’: 
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Abiit senex ! periit senex amabilis 
Quo non fuit incundior ! 

Lugete vos aetas quibus maturior 
Senem colendum praestitit : 

Seu quando viribus valentioribus 
Firmoque fretus pectore, 

Florentiori vos iuventute excolens 
Cura fovebat patria ; 

Seu quando fractus et iam donatus rude, 
Vultu sed usque blandulo, 

Miscere gaudebat suas facetias 
His annuis leporibus. 

Vixit probus puraque simplex indole, 
Blandisque comis moribus, 

Et dives aequa mente, carus omnibus, 
Unius auctus munere. 

Ite tituli! Meritis beatioribus 
Aptate laudes debitas ! 

Nec invidebat ille si quibus favens 
Fortuna plus arriserat, 

Placide senex ! levi quiescas cespite, 
Etsi superbum nec tibi 

Vivo decus sit inditum, nec mortuo 
Lapis notatus nomine. 


The story of Robert Lloyd’s faithful 
and unfortunate friendship with Charles 
Churchill is well known. We may 
close our selection with a poem of true 
elegiac feeling and style from his pen. 
It is the prologue to the A delphi of 1759. 
General Wolfe had died of wounds 
during that year: 

Cum patres populumque dolor communis 
haberet 

Fleret et Aemilium maxima Roma suum, 
Funebris inter ludos his dicitur ipsis 

Scenis extinctum condecorasse ducem. 
Ecquis adest, scenam nocte hac qui spectet 

eandem 

Nec luctum nobis sentiat esse parem? 
Utcunque arrisit pulchris victoria coeptis, 

Qua sol extremas visit uterque plagas, 
Successus etiam medio de fonte Britannis 

Surgit amari aliquid legitimusque dolor. 
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Si famae generosa sitis, si bellica virtus, 
Ingenium felix, intemerata fides, 

Difficiles laurus, ipsoque in flore inventae, 
_Heu ! lethi nimium praecipitata dies, 

Si quid habent pulcrum haec, vel si quid ama- 

bile, iure 

Esto tua haec, Wolfi, laus propriumque decus ! 

Nec moriere omnis ; quin usque corona vigebit 
Unanimis Britonum quam tibi nectit amor. 

Regia quin pietas marmor tibi nobile ponet, 
(Quod tua perpetuis praedicet acta notis. 

Confluet huc studio visendi Martia pubes, 
Sentiet et flamma corda calere pari, 

Cumque leget mediis cecidisse heroa triumphis, 
Dicet, sic detur vincere, sic moriar ! 


Last Christmas, as always in time of 
great trouble, there was no play. When 
next there is one (and may it come 
soon) there will be a tenderer strain in 
the lines which Prologus comes forward 
to declaim, and the boisterous merry- 
making of the epilogue will be sobered. 
Of late years it has been more harle- 
quinade than epilogue. Brilliant as 
they have often been, one is tempted to 
think now that the next writer may 
well take as his model the truer epi- 
logue of the century before last. Then, 
if ever, there will be need of the true 
elegiac style, a style not defaced by the 
excesses of grief, but always restrained 
and sometimes more touching through 
its wit. Perhaps we shall be able to 
say that Bourne failed in his determina- 
tion that, ‘as he was the best, so he 
would be the last Latin poet of the 
Westminster line.’ 

D. M. Low. 


Marlborough College. 


NOTE 


HOR. SAT. I. 3. 9, 10. 


nil aequale homini fuit illi; saepe velut qui_ 
currebat fugiens hostem, persaepe velut qui 
Iunonis sacra ferret. 


THE above generally accepted reading 
must, I think, have been a sort of night- 
mare to others besides myself. It is 
explained, without apparent compunc- 
tions, by editors as for 


saepe currebat velut qui fugiens hostem 
(curreret), persaepe (incedebat, spatiabatur, etc.) 
velut qui Iunonis sacra ferret. 


The ‘ Zeugma,’ though harsh, is not 


beyond belief, or parallel (cf. Wick- 
ham’s note): but look at (1) the shape 
of the sentence, (2) the suggested, but 
meaningless, antithesis of ‘saepe. . . per- 
saepe,’ (3) the termination of two con- 
secutive lines in ‘velut qui.’ 

The last would in itself be a reason to 
arouse suspicion of the text; (2) and (3) 
combined seem to me to justify con- 
demnation of it. But I would call 
attention chiefly to (1). The sentence 
seems to me of such a kind that if 
Horace were to rise from the dead and 
acknowledge it himself, we ought to 
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conclude that his mind had deteriorated 
in Elysian fields, and to correct his 
Latin for him in kindness. 

Firstly, an ellipse of ‘ curreret,’ though 
it might be possible with ‘velut si,’ 
is surely not possible after ‘velut qui.’ 
Secondly, if we are to attach ‘ fugiens 
hostem ’ to a phantom ‘ curreret,’ when 
an indicative has intervened—is it the 
writing of a sane person? ‘Velut qui’ 
requires its verb at once, before ‘ curre- 
bat.’ Even if this choke-pear be swal- 
lowed, another remains: ‘fugiens hos- 
tem’ has to be attached to something 
else than ‘currebat.’ Here is the result : 


Often—as ’t were one who—he used to run 
[one who should run] in flight from a foe, etc. 


Is this sort of thing conceivable in 
any language? Ifthe text were possible 
Latin (even for the elder Pliny, say) 
verily, ‘those ancients would write any- 
thing.’ 

The comparison of Sat. 1. I. 23 is 
useless. There ‘ne sic, ut qui iocularia 
{ridens percurrit] ridens percurram’ is 
fairly easy. Sat. 1. 8. 32 ‘cerea (imago) 
suppliciter stabat, servilibus ut quae 
[stat] peritura modis,’ though more 
difficult (and disputable, for ‘quae’ might 
be indefinite, cf. Sat. 2. 6. 10) need not 
trouble a robust digestion. 


I believe the original is to be restored, 
with the minimum of alteration, thus: 

nil aequale homini fuit illi, qui velut hostem 

currebat saepe aufugiens, persaepe velut qui 

Iunonis sacra ferret. 

This is not ideally good, but the 
hyperbaton, though clumsy, may pass in 
Horace’s Satires (cf. 2. 1. 60-2. 3. 211). 

Anyhow, it is quite difficult enough 
to satisfy any scholar, and retains the 
blessed ‘Zeugma.’ ‘Saepe effugiens’ 
would be nearer to ‘saepe fugiens,’ but 
the compound is not so appropriate a 
word. 

I should personally prefer 


qui velut hostem 
aufugeret modo currebat, persaepe, etc. 


The corruption must have been early. 
Perhaps its origin was a miscopying of 
the text, as for instance: 


nil aequale homini fuit illi persaepe velut qui 
currebat hostem (au)fugiens, persaepe velut qui. 


The hyperbaton might well evoke an 
explanatory note—e.g. ‘saepe velut qui 
fugeret hostem currebat’ sive ‘curreb at 
velut hostem fugiens,’ from which a 
well-meaning but incompetent librarius 
patched up our present text. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


REVIEWS 


HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and Ho- 
merica, with an English translation 
by H. G. Evetyn-WuirTe, M.A. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xlviii 
+627. London: W. Heinemann, 
IgI5. 58., cloth. 


Tu1s is one of the most attractive 
volumes in the series. All the remains 
of the early Greek Epic, apart from the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but including 
much that is only traditionally early 
Epic, find a home in this very neat and 
convenient book, and they are accom- 
panied for the benefit of the general 
reader by a careful and accurate trans- 
lation. 


The task of the translator of Hesiod 
and the Homeric Hymns, to say nothing 
of the Fragments, is by no means easy. 
Now and again he has to deal with 
much intractable material. It is not 
only that the poetry is in general of 
rather moderate aesthetic quality—often 
the subject-matter makes this inevitable 
—but in many places the tradition is so 
faulty that the conscientious translator 
must occasionally be overwhelmed with 
feelings of despair at the problem of 
extracting any definite and suitable 
— from the Greek text before 

im. 

Mr. Evelyn-White has faced his task 

with courage and tact, and has taken 
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very great pains, both with the transla- 
tion and the text. He claims, indeed, 
for the most part to have formed his 
own text. This claim is perhaps a little 
exaggerated and not quite borne out by 
the Greek which faces his version. It 
is only rarely that he deserts Rzach in 
Hesiod, and he might have done well 
if in the Homeric Hymns he had more 
largely qualified the dead level of his 
almost unadulterated Allen and Sykes 
who are not by any means such safe 
guides as he supposes, with a little more 
of his own or even of Gemoll. For 
example, even that typical stone-cutter’s 
blunder, 7yod, figures in Hymn. Herm. 
400. It is really only inferred from a 
probable blunder in what Fick not un- 
reasonably imagines to be the Eretrian 
dialect, and to thrust upon the Hymn- 
writer this monumental horror is as 
gross an offence as it would be to insert 
a specimen of Lancashire or Somerset- 
shire dialect into Tennyson’s Morte 
d Arthur or In Memoriam. 

For The Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
Mr. Evelyn-White relies on Baumeister 
and for the absurdly silly Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod upon Flack. He de- 
preciates rather unduly the merit of the 
former which, except for textual corrup- 
tion, is a fairly good parody of the early 
Epic and does not seem to realise that 
the latter is a shocking bad jest by some 
writer whose sense of humour was mis- 
erably defective, and still more so if the 
misguided creature did not himself know 
that he was playing the fool. Herein the 
reader may at least find amusement. 

An interesting introduction comprises 
a Life of Hesiod with its legends and a 
literary estimate of the several works 
attributed to him, of the Homeric 
Hymns and Epigrams and of the other 
poems included in the volume. It will 
undoubtedly help the reader who wishes 
to take an intelligent survey of this not 
very well-known tract of Greek litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Evelyn-White sums up the Works 
and Days as a moral treatise aiming to 
show ‘ How best to live in a difficult 
world.’ This is terse but a little too 
general. I should say that the design 
was to produce a Guide-book contain- 
ing moral and practical directions to 
enable a poor farmer to earn a living 
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and avoid the Bankruptcy Court, to 
which might be added Colonel Mure’s 
‘in a letter of remonstrance and advice 
to a brother.’ 

As a fair specimen of Mr. Evelyn- 
White's meritorious version I will quote 
a few words from the well-known tale 
of the Hawk and the Nightingale. It 
has an immediate interest and applic- 
ability at the present time: the doctrine 
is quite Teutonic. 


‘ “ Miserable thing, why do you cry out?) One 
far stronger than you now holds you fast, and 
you must go wherever I take you, songstress as 
you are. And if I please I will make a meal of 
you, or let you go. He is a fool who tries to 
withstand the stronger, for he does not get the 
mastery and suffers pain beside his shame.” So 
said the swiftly flying hawk, the long-winged 
bird’ (Of. 207-12). 


Hesiod is made to say that he tells 
this fable to the ‘ kings’ (202); but his 
warning is unquestionably meant not 
for the War-lords or Junkers, but for 
their victims, the mass of the people, 
Aa® dpovéovts the farmers, the 
carpenters, the potters. For us to-day 
the kite irresistibly suggests the murder- 
ous and merciless Prussian eagle, and 
who can help seeing in the nightingale, 
the dodds, hapless Belgium, held fast 
in the grip of a strong plunderer who 
in cold blood has less regard for a 
guaranteed and recognised neutrality 
than Odysseus for that other dovdos 
whose claim to mercy he allows even in 
a desperate fight ? y 345: 


To dxos Kev dorddv 
> > 
mégyns, os Te kai dvOporacw deidw. 


Mr. Evelyn-White has had the diffi- 
cult task of following two very compe- 
tent translators, Professor Mair in Hesiod 
and Andrew Lang in the Homeric 
Hymns. In literary grace Mr. Lang’s 
version is superior, but we do not meet 
here such problems as gledes, aumbries, 
Etin, pill, busk, etc., in which Mr. Lang 
delighted to the confusion of the general 
reader who admired greatly but won- 
dered more. 

I add a few criticisms of the transla- 
tion. In the Works and Days: 100, ‘ But 
the other countless plagues, etc,’ in- 
volves an unnecessary implication 
against Hope, which ‘ But the rest, 
countless plagues, wander among men’ 
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would avoid. Professor Mair’s version 
also has this defect. 

292. ‘She is easy, though otherwise 
hard to reach’ might be improved. 

347. Eupope not ‘enjoys honour,’ 
but ‘has a precious possession.’ 

499. I demur to ‘reaps a full harvest 
of trouble’ and suggest ‘lays to heart 
mischief-making.’ So Dr. Watts ‘Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
todo’ and compare the humorous touch 
of Aristophanes, Birds, 712: 


eira ’Opéorn xdaivav iva py pry@v arobun. 


799. OvpoBopi) (Guyet) is a double 
error. Rzach’s OvpoBopei is neat 
and certain. 

In the Theogony: 87 «xe is a mere 
modernisation foreign to the early Epic. 
Rzach is the blind leader here. 

403. Most of this line is by some 
accident omitted, and the version of 
422 is rather questionable. 

450. per’ éxeivny (better peta 
not ‘after her,’ but ‘after that day,’ 
i.¢. after her appointment. 

887. eidviav appears for te idSviav, 


though in 929 we have in virtually 
the same line te idvia. I remarked 
on this error in 1896 (Classical Review, 
November), reproduced in the Homeric 
Hymns, Allen and Sykes, 1904, but 
corrected, I am glad to say, by Mr. 
Allen in his Homeric Opera, vol. v. of 
more recent date. 

In the Shield: 280 ‘led’ not ‘ leading’ 
seems desirable, and in 283 tm’ avAntipe 
belongs to éxcov rather than to yeAowrTes. 

In the Hymn to Hermes: 52 pépwv is 
right. The comma should follow redée. 
The rhythm is perfect and the sense 
also. After making his instrument 
Hermes took it up and played it (¢épav 
‘as he held it’). 

190. Lang’s ‘hedger’ is better than 
‘ weeder.’ 

In the Hymn to Apollo: 20 dowdois 
should be and 181 is 
omitted in the version and should, of 
course, be 

It is curious that no translator ever 
ventures to call the Sun Eelios, as the 
Hymn-writer did, but all give Helios. 

T. L. AGar. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


Reden und Vortrage von ULRICH 
von WILAMOWITZ - MOELLENDORFF. 
Demy 8vo., pp. vilit+ 416. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1913. M. Io. 


PROFESSOR von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorffs speeches and addresses leave 
the impression of a noble undertaking 
carried out not indeed perfectly but 
better than we had any right to expect. 
Eight of the occasions of these utter- 
ances were official, and of the eight 
four celebrated imperial birthdays of 
more than one kind. The greatest 
philosopher America has produced— 
need Henry James be mentioned ?— 
has recorded the fact that ‘there are 
movements of the classic torch round 
modern objects that have the effect of 
putting it straight out.’ But the 
Lampadephoria counts at least one 
runner. The author of this volume 
distinguishes himself by undoubted 


brilliance which can carry through the 


medium of a foreign language and to 
eyes which also are sometimes clouded 
by official considerations, though of a 
different kind. 

Without intruding therefore upon 
the intimacy of the birthday celebra- 
tions, or ‘ the wild shriek of the modern 
culture mob’ which was audible to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff many years 
ago, we can rise with him to some 
heights at which racial differences cease 
to count. In fact, the business of 
translation to which his volume is 
mainly devoted, consists precisely in 
disentangling both form and expression 
from merely local elements. When 
we reject an idiom, however, not 
indeed in the perfect form of the 
classical originals, but in the grosser 
vehicle of modern language, our rejec- 
tion must only be for one of two 
reasons. Either the idiom is hostile to 
clearness of expression, or it is unbeauti- 
ful. The structure of the German 
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sentence is cumbersome, and in Eng- 
lish the multitude of small words 
scatters the effect. But the artist must 
fight against the material as well as 
the form of the Teutonic languages. 
The cry ‘Germany above all’ em- 
bodies itself in patriotic and infinitely 
clumsy substitutes for Latin and Greek 
derivatives. On the other hand, our 
English hospitality allows alien words 
to dwell upon our lips without being 
entirely naturalized. Thus the danger 
of German style consists precisely in 
the tendency to an excessive patriotism ; 
an English writer goes all abroad in 
his attempt to escape the homely. 
Hence the problem for the German 
interpreter of antiquity differs in direc- 
tion from the task proposed to the 
Englishman. 

Our own translators separate form 
from matter by too great an interval. 
Cowper hits off the consequence of this 
separation. ‘To attempt to make the 
English numbers expressive as the 
Greek is a labour like that of Sisyphus.’ 
The numbers are not expressive pre- 
cisely because the translator has not 
thoroughly mastered and absorbed his 
material. He must surrender all re- 
serves that stand between him and the 
object. Only then when the current 
finds an entirely free channel can in- 
spiration flow from foreign sources. 
Here, as elsewhere in craftmanship, 
there must be an entire surrender to 
the impulse to express something. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff confesses, 
perhaps unconsciously, the secret of his 
method, which is delightful in its fre- 
quent successes. Lovers of Carducci 
will turn with expectation to the verses 
in which the German scholar trans- 
mutesthe Italian poem ‘At the Springs of 
the Clitumnus’ into foreign gold. What 
is the alchemy? In the German version 
thyme no longer appears, nor indeed 
in the Italian original. By dispensing 
with rhyme, the translator generally 
gains a freer medium in which rhythm 
and choice of words furnish the needful 
elements of beauty. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff goes very far indeed in 
recasting his material. The order in 


which the thoughts of the original are 
expressed is not always reproduced in 
the version. But we feel as we read it 
that we are assisting at a new birth in 
the ripeness of time. The long studies 
of the classical scholar have in this case 
at least culminated in a realisation of 
antiquity at its highest. Shackles fall 
away, whether of the German drill 
sergeant or of the English political 
machine, as we rise in such good com- 
pany up the mountainside of Olympus. 

Surely now we can answer the inevit- 
able question, Why does English clas- 
sical scholarship nearly always fail to 
carry its possessors within the magical 
barriers of literature? It is because we 
do not enjoy the freedom which Plato 
and Thucydides and Aristophanes and 
Euripides and Lucretius and Petronius 
and Lucian offer to us. We train the 
judgment and the taste with the help 
of these masters, but on the fatal con- 
dition that we shall not exercise the 
critical capacity so acquired. The first 
scholars of the Renaissance indeed were 
the prophets of Dionysus and of Apollo ; 
but they have been succeeded by the 
scribes. | Wilamowitz - Moellendorff 
shows us the better way; so to learn 
our lesson that, like the masters of 
literature, we use the forms of language, 
of which upon the classical hypothesis 
we are masters, to express living ideas 
and not merely rhetorical and tradi- 
tional themes. We can at least imi- 
tate our German confréres in the com- 
pleteness of our surrender, if we are 
more fortunate than they are in our 
racial impulses. For if we give our- 
selves wholly to the true and the beauti- 
ful, the very act of self-sacrifice will 
guarantee our possession of the good. 
But it is the tragedy of our English 
tradition that, like our Saxon fore- 
fathers, we use the squared stones of 
the ancient temples to build the sepul- 
chres of our own saints. This charm- 
ing volume should encourage us to 
engage once more upon spiritual ad- 
ventures of our own. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


University College, Nottingham. 
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OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri XI. Edited with 
translations and notes by B. P. GREN- 
FELL and A. S. Hunt. With seven 
plates. Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, 
Great Russell Street, W.C. 

ALL the texts in this volume, except one, 

are literary. The exception is 1357, a 

Calendar of Church Services at Oxy- 

rhynchus, held on the festal days in five 

months of the year 535-6.A.D. Here, as 
at Aphrodito, some churches seem to be 
known by the name of their founders, 
not necessarily saints. Besides the 
names of the churches occasional bits of 
information are added, as the new phrase 
npépa petavoias. The other theological 
fragments are of no great textual impor- 
tance: they come from Leviticus, Psalms, 

1 Peter, Romans, Philo, the last appar- 

ently new. 

The new classical fragments begin 
with a couple of pages and a number of 
tantalising bits from Hesiod’s Catalogue, 
which seems to have been a favourite in 
Egypt : Europa and Auge are two of 
the subjects. Alcaeus comes next: 
slight additions are now made to 1234, 
and there are many new fragments, un- 
fortunately very incomplete, but political 
references can be made out. Several 
scholia can be read. No. 1361 has frag- 
ments of scolia by Bacchylides, none 
of which occur in the B. M. papyrus. 
The new MS. is placed in the first cen- 
tury ; the chief fragment, of which some 
seventeen lines are restored, is addressed 
to Alexander (of Macedon); the second 
to Hiero. From the Aetia of Callima- 
chus we have twenty-four new lines in 
a group, and some fragments: the men- 
tion of Icus in this piece suggests a 
clever emendation of ‘Ixiov &évov for 
oixeiov in Athenaeus xi. 477c where two 
of the lines are quoted. Antiphon On 
Truth gives several columns, in which a 
cynical view is set forth of the relation 


between lawand nature. Two columns 
of a History of Sicyon, on the tyrant 
Orthagoras, are quite a novelty, and 
settle a doubtful point in the tradition. 
Amongst the others may be mentioned 
a fragment of a new Romance. 

The extant classical authors here re- 
presented are Sophocles O.T., Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, Livy, and Homer. Inthe 
Sophocles, several readings agree with 
the later MSS. against L. The Euripides 
has porov[on]e in Med. 58, avAXexTpos 
Orest, 508, a] 7’ap’ 1335, ay’ 1340, 
the last two confirming emendations. 
Nos. 1371-4 are all Aristophanes; Clouds, 
with scholia like those now extant; 
Frogs, supporting R; Peace and Knights, 
fairly equal between R and V; Wasps, 
about 170 lines, supporting V. The short 
Herodotus piece does not confirm sug- 
gested excisions. Thucydides vii. (No. 
1376) is a long and important document, 
the text being balanced between B and 
C: the editors conclude, from a detailed 
examination of the evidence, that the 
MSS. of Thucydides are sound on the 
whole, and that probably neither B nor 
C was specially edited. The papyrus 
itself is superior to any extant MS.: 
it gives twenty-six new readings, some 
of which confirm conjectures. The 
Homeric fragments are of small im- 
portance. 

There remain some local literary 
pieces of interest. No. 1380 is a long 
invocation to Isis, with numbers of 
names and titles, and a list of places 
where she was worshipped; 1381 in 
praise of Imouthes-Asclepius; medi- 
cal recipes, and an uncanonical story 
about Christ ; and a pretty little Sailor’s 
Song. The book asa whole may charm 
the thoughts away from the war for 
some pleasant hours. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


THE GREEK PHILOSPHERS. 


The Greek Philosophers. 


By A. W. 
BENN. New edition. 


Demy 8vo. 


London : Smith, Elder and Co., 1914. 
18s. net. 
THE first edition of Mr. Benn’s Greek 
Philosophers was issued in two volumes 


in 1882. Its purpose was to provide a 
survey of ancient Greek speculation, 
from Thales to Proclus, ‘ with particular 
reference to the political, social and re- 
ligious environment in which the 
systems originated.’ Since 1882 much 
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ink has been spilt on the history of 
Greek philosophy, and admirers of Mr. 
Benn’s work will be glad to have it 
brought up to date in this ‘ corrected 
and partly re-written’ form. The main 
alterations, as indicated in the Preface, 
are briefly these: Two chapters, in 
place of one, are given to early Greek 
thought ; and the account of the earliest 
stages of the evolution of Greek re- 
ligion is transferred from the chapter on 
the Sophists to a place near the beginning 
of the book. Heracleitus is placed 
before instead of after Parmenides. A 


new explanation is given of the Atomic - 


theory. A Note is added to the chapter 
on the Sophists containing a con- 
jectural restoration of the cosmology of 
Prodicus; and likewise to the chapter 
on Socrates is added a Note dealing 
with ‘some recent attempts to apologise 
for the vilest attack on reason Europe 
has ever seen.’ There is a chapter, new 
in the main, on Plato’s metaphysics, to 
which Mr. Benn earnestly invites the 
attention of Platonic experts, ‘in the 
hope that they will not reject it without 
examination as not being the work of a 
University Professor’; and he urges the 
same plea on behalf of a new attempt 
to interpret ‘the constructive reason’ 
of Aristotle (De An. iii. 5),and of a new 
Note on his theory of tragic emotion in 
the Poetics. The chief alterations in 
the later sections of the work are the 
addition of a Note on ‘ Epicureanism 
and Natural Law,’ and the omission of 
the concluding chapter of vol. ii. of 
the original edition on ‘Greek Philo- 
sophy and Modern Thought.’ It may 
be added that the Preface to the second 
edition contains some further observa- 
tions in support and explanation of 
the author’s views regarding the divi- 
sion of the Sophistic movement into 
‘naturalists ° and ‘ humanists,’ in view 
especially of the criticisms offered by 
Susemihl. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Benn devoted much attention to 
the history of the Nature v. Convention 
controversy, and that he was one of the 
first of English scholars to exhibit its 
importance for the elucidation of the 
evolution of the Sophistic schools and 
their successors. 

It is to be hoped that the ‘ Platonic 


experts’ to whom he appeals will do 
Mr. Benn the justice of considering 
carefully his account of Plato’s meta- 
physics. The critical point of this 
account seems to lie in his interpretation 
of the Parmenides, which is indicated 
perhaps most succinctly in this sentence : 
‘What I would suggest is that Plato 
uses the One and the Many as Locke 
uses the laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction, namely, in order to cut out the 
transcendental theory by the roots.’ 
Thus Mr. Benn is a believer in some 
form of ‘later Platonism,’ in contrast 
to an earlier theory of the ‘separate’ 
Idea; but how far he agrees or differs 
from other exponents of a ‘later 
Platonism’ it would carry us too far 
to explain, and we must refer readers to 
his own pages. Especially important, 
in connexion with the Timaeus, are the 
observations made upon ‘the vexed 
question of what Plato understood by 
soul’ (pp. 219 ff.). Mr. Benn’s inter- 
pretation of Aristotle’s ‘ constructive 
reason,’ as an‘ acquired rational ability’ 
(és tes), is interesting, whether sound 
or not: he makes it out to be entirely 
subjective, self-distinguishing con- 
sciousness’ (p. 307). One other novelty 
is the view of the origin of Atomism. 
‘The Atomists evidently got the sugges- 
tion of their elementary principle,’ 
writes Mr. Benn (p. 32), ‘ neither from 
water nor from air nor from fire, but 
from earth.’ This sounds heterodox ; 
but ‘experts’ should not dismiss the 
matter too hastily without reading what 
the author of this view has to say in its 
support. 

It will be seen that the changes 
embodied in this revised edition add 
much to the interest and value of the 
work ; and it is an advantage, too, that 
the issue is in single volume form. The 
only errors that have caught my eye 
occur on p. 306, where there is the mis- 
print ‘embyro’ in the text, and in the 
foot-note the editor of the De Anima, 
Mr. R. D. Hicks, figures as ‘ Prof. 
Dawes Hicks’: whether the title, from 
the pen of Mr. Benn, is a compliment 
or otherwise is perhaps doubtful, but in 
any case I fear he is guilty of ‘ con- 
founding the persons.’ 

R. G. Bury. 
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AUS DER OFFENBARUNG JOHANNIS. 


Aus dey Offenbarung Johannis: hellenis- 
tische Studien zum Weltbild der A poka- 
lypse. Von FRANZ Boi. Gr. 8vo., 
VIII.,151. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 
1914. Geh. M. 5: geb. M. 5.60. 


Tuis is the first instalment of a new 
series, entitled Studien zur Geschichte des 
antiken Weltbildes und der griechischen 
Wissenschaft, of which Franz Boll is to 
be the editor. The series opens well 
with this lucid and convincing study of 
the popular science that forms the back- 
ground of the Apocalypse. 

The author accepts the work of Gun- 
kel, Bousset and others who find in 
Oriental mythology the main key with 
which to unlock the mysteries of the 
book, and attaches little importance to 
explanations drawn from contemporary 
history. Where he parts company from 
theseauthors is in maintaining that many 
intervening stages separated the Apoca- 
lypse from Babylonia. The immediate 
source was the popular astronomy and 
astrology of the first century. When 
the action is said to take place in heaven, 
the writer means what he says, and his 
readers would naturally understand him 
to be speaking of the visible starry 
heavens. It is a veritable kingdom of 
heaven that is offered to the faithful. 

Thus, the number 12 (12,000 stades 
in xxl. 16, 144 in v. 17) is the number 
of the signs of the Zodiac. (So in xiv. 
20 the 1,600 stades are the number of 
the stars of heaven as given in Pliny, 
N.H. ii. 110). The precious stones are 
astral ; see Hermes Trismegistos, where 
one precious stone corresponds to each 
of the thirty-six divisions of the Zodiac. 
The stream of the water of life is 
the Milky Way—in Empedocles the 
fixed stars are bound together with 
crystal. The twelve fruits of the tree 
of life, one for each month, correspond 
to the Zodiac signs, one of which, the 


sun traverses each month, cf. Plutarch, 
de def. orac. c. 21. 

Another example of the author’s 
method may be taken from his treat- 
ment of Apoc. xii., where he shows 
that the description of the woman in 
heaven is suggested by the constellation 
Virgo. 

At times the arguments are weak, and 
the method of treating a few only of the 
passages of the Apocalypse—those that 
fit the theory best—renders caution 
necessary in the reader, but the 
value of the book is not seriously im- 
paired by these criticisms. One im- 
portant obiter dictum is expressed. 
The astrological myth is at home 
in the Apocalypse, but in the Synoptic 
Gospels we are in another world, where 
such ideas are quite out of place; so 
there is nothing to be said for the recent 
attempts to resolve Jesus into an astro- 
logical myth. The question of author- 
ship is not discussed, but if Herr Boll’s 
results stand, the attribution of the book 
to a Galilean fisherman seems in the 
highest degreeimprobable. Orat least, 
if Palestinian Jews were such as this 
writer must have been, many books on 
the New Testament are ludicrously 
wrong. 

A valuable appendix gives in adjacent 
columns the eschatological discourses of 
Mark xiii. and parallels, with illustra- 
tions from astrological treatises, from 
which it would appear that the language 
of the Greek Testament coincides with 
that in which ancient ‘Old Moore’s 
Almanacks’ prophesied ‘bad’ years. 
The resemblance is specially close in 
in the places where Luke introduces his 
own modifications into the Markan 
matter. It is doubtful if this proves 
much. Those who prophesy bad times 
must always employ more or less similar 
language. 

W. K. LoOWTHER-CLARKE. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RHYTHM 


Der constructive Rhythmus in Ciceros 
Reden. Tu. ZIELINSKI. Leipzig: 


Dieterich. 1914. 


THE eminent Russian scholar, Prof. 
Thaddaeus Zielinski, of Petrograd, in 


IN CICERO’S SPEECHES. 


his work upon the Ciceronian clausula, 
promised to follow this up by a study 
of what he terms the ‘constructive’ 
rhythm, 7.e. the rhythm which pervades 
the sentence. It is not possible here 
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to set before the reader the methods 
adopted by Zielinski in his former en- 
quiry, and, as some knowledge of them 
is necessary, reference may be made to 
a review which appeared in the pages 
ot this Journal (Vol. XIX., No. 3, April, 
1905). 

The existence of a pervading rhythm 
is affirmed by various ancient authori- 
ties. Thus Cicero (Orvat. 203) says, 
st numerus orvationis quaeritur quo loco 
adhibeatur, in tota continuatione verborum. 
So also Quintilian (IX. 4. 61) remarks, 
in omnt quidem corpore totogue, ut ita 
dixerim, tractu numerus insertus est. It 
is to be noticed that illustrations of 
particular rhythms quoted by ancient 
critics are taken from the body of the 
sentence as well as from the clausula. 
Thus Quintilian (IX. 4. 63) gives as 
a specimen of Demosthenes’ manly 
rhythms (severa compositio) the begin- 
ning of the de Corona, rots Oeots 
maou kai maoas. Here he is treading 
in the footsteps of Dionysius (7repi 
cvvOécews 205), who says that the 
cretic rhythm pervades the whole of 
this passage (Tov xpyntixoyv puOpov .. . 

TOU KwAOU TAEKOMEVOY TOUTOL). 

While rhythm pervades the whole of 
the sentence, there are certain places at 
which it becomes more manifest. These 
are the pauses where the speaker draws 
breath, viz. at the end of the xdupa 
(Lat. incisum), of the «@Xov (Lat. mem- 
brum) and of the mepiodos (Lat. ambitus, 
etc.). At each pause the speaker punc- 
tuates by a rhythm. There is thus a 
close connexion between rhythm and 
the articulation of the sentence, and it 
is significant that Thrasymachus, who 
is said by our authorities to have in- 
vented the use of numeri, also, according 
to Suidas, wp@tos tepiodov Kal 
Kal Tov viv THS pnTopiKs Tpd- 
mov eianynoato. The best known Latin 
passage is Cic. Orator 223-4: 

‘Sed quae incisim aut membratim 
efferuntur, ea vel aptissime cadere de- 
bent, ut est apud me, Domus tibi deerat? 
at habebas. Pecunia superabat? at ege- 
bas. Haec incise dicta sunt quattuor ; 


at membratim quae sequuntur duo. 
Incurristi amens in columnas, in alienos 
imsanus insanistt.’ 

Here the «da exhibit two well- 
known rhythms, viz. Zielinski’s iii and 
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S iit In the there is nothing 
to notice besides the rhetorical figures 
of antithesis, parallelism and homoeo- 
teleuton. With this we may connect 
an interesting passage in Quintilian 
(IX. 4. 67-8). After saying that the 
membra and incisa must begin and end 
well, he goes on to speak of occultt 
gradus, even where there is no break in 
the sense, and the speaker does not 
stop to breathe. He takes as an example 
the beginning of the Cluentiana, which 
he arranges thus: 

animadverti, iudices, 

omnem accusatoris orationem 


in duas 
divisam esse partes. 


He says that these particulae have ‘a 
sort of rhythm’ (swos quast numeros 
habent, spiritum sustinentes, et sicut apud 
rhythmicos aestimantur). Quintilian goes 
on to remark that certain clausulae are 
halting and limp, if taken by themselves, 
but that they are propped up and sup- 
ported by the succeeding clauses. Thus 
the faulty ending is set right by the 
context. He gives as an example Cic. 
Verr. V. 117: 

‘Non vult populus Romanus obsoletis 
criminibus accusari Verrem (S ii), durum, 
si desinas, sed cum sit continuatum iis 
quae sequuntur, quamquam natura ipsa 
divisa sunt, nova postulat, inaudita desi- 
devat (V. 2) salvus est cursus.’ Here 
the harsh rhythm, S ui, is set right 
by the tuneful ending, V 2. 

It is to be noted that Quintilian uses 
clausula of the «@Aa as well as of the 
period. We are wont to use the word 
of the period only. There is no reason 
why it should not be extended to the 
smaller divisions of the sentence. If 
so, we may speak of the clausula of the 
period, the clausula of the x@Aov, and 
the clausula of the xéupa. Zielinski 
in his previous work dealt with the 
clausula of the period, he is now con- 
cerned with that of the «@dov and 
- 

The difference between these clausulae 
is one of quantity, not of kind. This 
distinction is implicit in Quintilian’s 
analysis of Verr. V. 117. The end of 


1 Roman numerals are used in this notice for 
forms with a Molossus base, and Arabic for 
those with a Cretic base. 
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the sentence is the place for tune; in 
the «@da discordant notes are per- 
missible. It follows that in the xoupara 
the measures will be harsher still. 
Zielinski puts the point well when he 
compares the final numeri to ‘cream,’ 
those of the major divisions in the sen- 
tence to the ordinary ‘milk’ of com- 
merce, and those of the minor to 
‘skimmed milk.’ It is obvious that the 
difficulties in the way of the present 
enquiry are very great, not only because 
the material is vast, but because the 
evidence is blurred and confused as 
compared with that furnished by the 
final clausula. 

Zielinski’s greatest achievement in 
his Clauselgesetz was to shew that Cicero 
was unconscious of the secret princi- 
ples which governed his own prose. 
Rhythmical composition is originally 
a matter of the ear, and, although in 
course of time it becomes partially con- 
scious, it rests in the main on instinct. 
The natural laws on which it is based 
can only be discovered by statistics. 
Zielinski answers those critics who 
refuse to recognise his laws, on the 
ground that the ancients knew nothing 
of them, by saying that one might as 
well say that the blood of the ancients 
did not circulate, since they knew 
nothing about the circulation of the 
blood. 

The first chapter in the present work 
deals chiefly with what is termed ‘ Co- 
lometry.’ Zielinski applies the term 
Satz to the major divisions of the sen- 
tence and calls the endings Satzschliisse. 
The minor divisions (Glieder) are termed 
Cola or Binnencola. He seldom men- 
tions the ancient term Comma (e.g. on 
p. 31), and appears to include the com- 
mata among the Binnencola. It cannot 
be said that this nomenclature makes 
for clarity. In ancient technique there 
is no term exactly corresponding to 
Satz, but x@dov is the nearest equiva- 
lent. Zielinski, however, uses Glied or 
colon for the smaller divisions, which 
the ancients would have called commata. 

Zielinski’s first question is, ‘ What is 
a Glied or colon?’ It is obvious that 
the answer must be largely subjective. 
His own method has been to read aloud 
all the speeches of Cicero, and to mark 
the divisions accordingly. In his tables 


given at the end of the volume he 
enumerates 62, 434 Sdtze and 124, 790 
Glieder. All of these he has classified, 
and he is ready with figures and per- 
centages on all occasions. His in- 
genuity is inexhaustible, both in meeting 
difficulties and in inventing new terms 
for the phenomena which he discusses. 
It must be confessed that there is much 
in his work which will sorely try those 
who believe in the validity of his 
method and the value of his results, 
and still more which will scandalize 
the weaker brethren. 

Some cola, if we may use the word 
in Zielinski’s sense, contain one of the 
well-known forms with nothing over, 
e.g. Lig. 5: 

ipsa legatio (V 2) 
plena desideri (V 2). 

These he terms autonomous. They 
are not common in Cicero, but become 
so in later writers, e.g. Symmachus. 
Zielinski says that ‘if this autonomy 
were necessary, we should have before 
us not prose, but a poem, and that 
possibly as strictly constructed as those 
of Horace. We are, however, con- 
cerned with rhythmical prose.’ This 
remark is clearly just. More frequently 
the colon contains extra syllables before 
thecadence. We may take as examples 
the first two lines in Quintilian’s 
arrangement of Clu. I., viz.: 

animadverti, iudices, ( V ii) 


omnem accusatoris crationem (V 3). 


Frequently, however, the colon is 
short of a syllable. Thus, if we were 
to deny hiatus! after divisam in the 
fourth line of Quintilian’s arrangement, 
we should have 


_— 


divisam esse partes. 


Here an extra syllable would have to 
be supplied in order to complete V iii. 
In such cases Zielinski supplies an 
extra syllable (Stiitzsilbe) from the pre- 
cedingcolon. Various difficulties arise, 
e.g. if there is a short syllable at the 
end of the previous colon, or if it ends 
with a vowel before a vowel at the 
beginning of the next colon—which 


1 Hiatus appears to be allowed after the 
diaeresis in Form 3. Cf. Clauselgesetz, p. 95. 
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lead him into a number of subtleties 
which it would take time to discuss. 

It would have been simpler to recog- 
nise these cola as imperfect. The essen- 
tial characteristic of prose rhythm is 
that it is broken and incomplete. If 
so, a half rhythm from time to time, 
e.g. a Cadence with a base which lacks 
one syllable, or even a cadence with- 
out a base at all, such as Quintilian’s 


in duas, is not without rhythmical 
effect. It produces what Quintilian 
calls a quasi numerus. The defect of 
this simple method from Zielinski’s 
point of view is, without doubt, that 
the recognition of imperfect cola would 
complicate his figures, and make it 
difficult to draw conclusions. The diffi- 
culty is real, but it is necessary to enter 
this caveat before stating his results. 

After this preliminary chapter, the 
rest of the work falls into two parts. 
The first (pp. 36-88) deals with Rhythm 
and the second (pp. 89-283) with Sym- 
metry. In the first part Zielinski deals 
pen certain laws, which are formulated 
thus: 


(1) The Law of Constancy. 


If a speech of Cicero is divided into 
equal parts, each consisting of about 
twenty paragraphs, it will be found 
that the various rhythmical forms 
(VLMSP) occur in about the same 
proportion in all the parts. This 
Zielinski terms the ‘chief secret’ of 
Ciceronian prose. It is true not only 
of the forms, but also of the types, 7.e. 
the varieties of caesura within the form, 
e.g. I y, 16, etc. Here we are dealing 
with something which is wholly uncon- 
scious. Zielinski says, ‘ If anyone could 
exhibit to Cicero his law of Constancy 
with all its ramifications, he would be 
somewhat astonished, but not more 
than an ordinary layman, to whom one 
wished to shew how many muscles he 
had to set in motion, one after the other, 
in order to put one foot before the 
other.’ The enquiry is concerned with 
psychology as well as with philology. 


(2) The Law of Gradation. 


In the cola the harsher rhythms com- 
pete on equal terms with the more 
musical. In the Sdtze the musical 


cadences get the mastery over their 
rivals, and at the end of the period they 
become predominant. The percentage 
rises in the case of larger divisions, 
where the pause is more marked, viz. 
at the end of a paragraph, and at the 
end of a speech. Each form has its 
special value for a final clausula (Schluss- 
wert). Zielinski calls those which in- 
crease in frequency, as we advance 
from the colon to the period, ‘ positive,’ 
while those which diminish in frequency 
during the progress are termed ‘ nega- 
tive.’ Thus the V class is strongly posi- 
tive, while the S and P classes are 
strongly negative. The same method 
is applied to the various types. Thus 
in V 1 and 2 the y caesura is positive, 
and in V 3 the diaeresis (6). They are 
predominant in the final clausula, but 
not in the cola. 

This result agrees with the general 
principle that in the sentence discordant 
notes are succeeded by tune. 


(3) The Law of Development. 


We have seen that the Law of Con- 
stancy prevails within a speech of 
Cicero. We have now to ask whether 
Cicero’s system became modified in the 
course of time. Zielinski had already 
shewn in his Clauselgesetz that in Cicero’s 
later speeches the cretic base (V 2) tends 
to drive out its rival, the molossus 
(V ii). Quintilian (IX. 4. 104) actually 
condemns V ii as bad. In later writers 
the cretic base becomes normal in V 3, 
as well as in V 2. In the present work 
Zielinski shews that the Law of Develop- 
ment is of wider application, and that 
Cicero exhibits a steadily increasing 
preference for the more harmonious 
forms and types, alike in the cola, Satz- 
schliisse, and final clausulae. Thus the 
V class increases in frequency, and in it 
the favourite types, viz. V 1 y, V 2, 
V 3 8 become predominant. 


(4) The Law of Collision (Complosion- 
gesetz). 


This was previously laid down by 
Zielinski in Philologus LXV. (1906), 
pp. 610 sgg. The chief point is that 
Cicero seldom places an iambic after 
a trochee, which is generally followed 
by a long syllable and two shorts. 
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This observation does much to explain 
Cicero’s use of synonyms: thus his 


practice is to write multwm minari or 


multa minitart, not multa minari or 


wee 


multum minitari. The dactyl appears 
to be avoided in Ciceronian prose. 

The second part of Zielinski’s volume 
is concerned with Symmetry. It is to 
be noticed that here also he employs 
the device of Stiitzsilben. His general 
method, when dealing with instances 
of various figures, is to group them 
under the heads of (a) strict, (0) free 
symmetry. Here by ‘strict’ he means 
combinations of the same form, eg. 
V 1 and V 1: by ‘free,’ combinations of 
a ‘strong’ and a ‘ weak” form, e.g. V ii 
and V 2, or of a form and a resolution 
of the same form, ¢g.V 1 and V 1%. 
His boldest equation is that of the same 
form in various classes, ¢.g.V 1,S 1, P 1. 
It is obvious that such points are highly 
controversial. 

It is impossible to discuss here the 
various figures which Zielinski discloses. 
Two of the most interesting are the 
repetition of a rhythm at the beginning 
of a sentence (Doppelanschlag) and the 
similar repetition at the end (Doppel- 
schluss). Zielinski gives 157 examples 
of the first as against 752 of the second. 
He says that rhythmical figures are 
comparatively rare at the beginning of 
the sentence, since they tend to draw 
the attention away from the end, which 
is of chief importance as the seat of 
numert. On the other hand, the begin- 
ning of the sentence is the proper place 
for rhetorical figures, or oynpata, as 
opposed to rhythms. In other words, 
the beginning of the sentence is the 
realm of Gorgias, and the end that of 
Thrasymachus. In the case of the 
Doppfelschluss, it is noted that where the 
symmetry is ‘ free,’ the tendency is for 
the harsh rhythm to come first, and to 
be succeeded bythe smooth. A striking 
example is Phil. XIV. 38: 


si vivi vicissent (S 1 y) 
qui morte vicerunt (V1 y). 
The function of the penultimate colon 


is to prepare the way for the clausula, 
hence we have a discord before the 
tune. 

The most important of all rhythmical 
figures is that of congeries (Haufung). 
This is especially appropriate to com- 
miseratio, and the list of instances in- 
cludes some of the finest passages in 
Cicero. Strong symmetry is incom- 
patible with length, since the effect 
would be tedious, and where the figure 
is extended beyond three cola we find 
free symmetry, and even a combination 
of two rhythms. 

The last chapter deals with the 
Strophe. In the previous figures we 
were concerned with the repetition of a 
single colon. In the strophe at least 
two cola are repeated. The minimum 
number, therefore, of cola in a strophe 
is four. In this case the different com- 
binations are: (1) aabb, (2) abab, 
(3) abba. Other strophes contain as 
many as seven or more cola. _ 

The strophe is said to be especially 
suited for sententiae, t.e. reflections and 
aphorisms. It is concerned with 460s, 
while congeries has to do with wa@os. 
It is assisted by various rhetorical 
figures, ¢.g. repetition, parallelism and 
antithesis. 

Zielinski concludes with a dignified 
and eloquent address to posterity. He 
sets forth the method which should be 
followed by anyone who wishes to con- 
duct a similar enquiry. Cicero is only 
a subject upon which he has experi- 
mented. It is possible to treat other 
authors in the same way. The laws by 
which their prose was governed may be 
quite different, but they can only be 
ascertained by statistics. He indicates 
fascinating problems presented by Livy, 
Seneca, Tacitus, and not least by Plato. 
Had Plato a law of development ? If 
so, we shall be able to fix the order of 
the dialogues. His last words are a 
plea that a work which is so serious 
may be taken seriously by his suc- 
cessors. It is to be hoped that this 
tribute may be granted to so bold and 
indefatigable a pioneer. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. 


A History of Latin Literature. By 
Marcus S. DIMSDALE. I vol. 8vo. 
Pp. viiit+549. London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1915. 6s. 

Tuis work, which takes the place of 

one originally promised by the late Pro- 

fessor Verrall, is the latest addition to 
the series of Short Histories of the Litera- 

tures of the World, inaugurated in 1897 

by Professor G. Murray’s Greek Litera- 

ture. A greater contrast than that be- 
tween the two volumes can hardly be 
conceived; the one is as solid and sober 
as the other is brilliantly imaginative. 
Professor Murray, even where following 
the wildest theories of Bethe or Usener, 
has made them his own, and presents 
them with an illuminating and persua- 
sive picturesqueness ; Mr. Dimsdale re- 
peatedly cites his authorities not merely 
for researches into fact, but even for 
items of subjective criticism ; if his book 
is dull by comparison, that is partly due 

to his subject, and in part it is almost a 

recommendation, at any rate to a reader 

who has not the experience which would 
enable him to offer independent criti- 
cism. 

The book follows the traditional lines, 
and the various chapters preserve an 
admirable proportion, and seize the 
salient points without over-emphasis on 
minute details. As the author promises 
in his preface, he has ‘rather sought 
than shunned’ what is ‘famous and 
familiar.’ At the same time, he has 
gone to the latest sources of informa- 
tion on points alike of criticism and of 
research, and embodies in his work the 
views of MM. Pichon and Plessis, and 
the labours of Leo on Plautus, Marx on 
Lucilius, Némethy on Tibullus, and 
Soltau on the sources of Livy—to name 
only foreign writers whose productions 
are hardly accessible to the English 
beginner. There is no straining after 
effect; there are almost none of the 
epigrams so dear to the Oxonian heart ; 
we have noticed only those upon Lavinia, 
‘ whose only recorded achievement is a 
becoming blush,’ and whose union with 
Aeneas is described as ‘a mariage de 
convenance—though certainly made in 
heaven.’ There is hardly a judgment 


passed in the book with which one is 


tempted to disagree, and hardly a single 
point where one can say that emphasis 
is misplaced. We feel that Mr. Dims- 
dale warms to his subject after the Au- 
gustan Age opens; but in the earlier 
period the characterisations of Roman 
tragedy (p. 85 and elsewhere), of Catullus 
(pp. 141-2), and of Sallust (p. 219) have 
struck us as particularly judicious. In 
connection with the later authors we 
might cite many more examples ot 
sound criticism. It is true that there 
are some incautious statements which 
might mislead a beginner: e.g. (to con- 
fine oneself to a few pages) the asser- 
tion (p. 4) that the early Romans ‘ con- 
ceived their gods as men and women,’ 
and the apparent acceptance as genuine 
(p. 8) of the ‘laudatio funebris’ of the 
first Brutus, and of certain statements 
as to the ‘ludi Romani’ (p. 10) which 
have been the subject of sceptical criti- 
cism in Mommsen’s Rémische Forschun- 
gen; while on p. 13 something might 
have been said of Greek religtous in- 
fluence on early Rome. But in the 
main, as far as broad outlines go, this 
is essentially a sound book. 

We cannot say the same of its details. 
It gives the impression of having been 
carelessly written out in its final form, 
and printed with no revision of proofs. 
The index is both inadequate and in- 
accurate; misprints abound, and are 
often of a very troublesome kind; on 
p- 203, 1. 6, ‘didactic’ seems a mistake 
for ‘ dialogue’ ; on p. 405, 1. 17, ‘captors’ 
should be ‘captives’; on p. 397, |. 4 
and p. 421, |. 13, ‘for’ appears to mean 
‘from ’—and so on. The punctuation 
is bad, and often renders all but unin- 
telligible a style never too easy to follow: 
e.g. the last sentence on p. 430 is an 
example of how not to write English, 
and that which begins on 1. 7 of p. 415 
is almost as bad. Mistakes in syntax 
are not uncommon; Greek accents are 
perpetually wrong; capitals are used 
capriciously (e.g. ‘ancient’ and ‘ Medi- 
aeval’ on p. 544, and that in a quota- 
tion) ; thesame word is spelt intwo differ- 
ent ways (‘comoedia’ and ‘ comedia,’ 
‘ Satyricon’ and ‘Satiricon’), and the 
references are continually in error—they 
actually include a 161st poem of Catul- 
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lus (p. 157), an Actio Nona in Verrem 
(p. 173 note), and a q4Ist book of the 
Historwes of Tacitus (p. 489). In general, 
the numerical systems used in recording 
citations are bewilderingly inconsistent 
(e.g. the notes on p. 508), and false 
dates are numerous—the pro Archia was 
not spoken in 63 B.c. (p. 163), nor the 
pro Rabirio Postumo in 53 (p. 164), while 
Augustus certainly did not die in 64 A.D. 
(p. 488)! Four Roman authors have 
their praenomina wrongly given—viz., 
Lucilius (p. 86), Claudius Quadrigarius 
(p. 102), and the elder (p. 369) and 
younger (p. 389) Seneca. Tennyson is 
twice quoted incorrectly. Worst of all, 
Volcatius Sedigitus is mentioned three 
times (pp. 23, 53, 113), and on each 
occasion his florwit is differently given. 
More serious still are several definite 
errors of fact. On p. 425 ‘Sejanus’ is 
a mistake for ‘Tigellinus’; Lydia’s 
lover in Hor. Od. iii. g is not named 


‘Telephus’ (p. 150); on p. 164 ‘ popu- 
lares’ is an error for ‘ optimates’; on 
p- 169 for ‘ Julius’ read ‘Tullius’; on 
p- 175 for ‘praetor’ (Thermus) read 
‘ proconsul’ ; on p. 178 for ‘ Prometheus 
Vinctus ’ read ‘ P. Solutus’; on pp. 215 
and 298 ‘ Sabine’ is confused with ‘ Sa- 
bellian’—a very different thing; on 
p- 334 ‘ Lesbia’ should be ‘ Delia’; on 
p- 348 ‘Cassius Severus’ should be 
‘Cornelius Severus’; on p. 498 the 
reference to a Dalmatian legion is an 
error; and so one might go on. When 
these slips, and some scores of others, 
are removed, Mr. Dimsdale’s book will 
bea useful adjunct to astudent’s weapons 
in the work for Honour Moderations ; 
in its present form it has, we confess, 
irritated us more than anything we have 
read for a long time. 


ERNEST E. GENNER. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne des 
Origines la Conquéte d’ Alexandre. 
Par GUSTAVE JéQUIER, Professor 
d’Egyptologie a Il’Université de 
Neuchatel. r2mo. 264 illus- 
trations. Pp. 330. Paris: Librariec 
Payot et Cie, 1913. 3.50 frs. 

PROF. JEQUIER has successfully at- 

tempted to give the general reader an 

interesting exposition of the results 
achieved in the last century by Egypto- 
logists. The first chapter describes the 
progress of Egyptian studies from the 
days of Napoleon’s expedition to 
the latest explorations, and classifies 
the material now available for the 
historian. Three chapters deal with the 
legends and origins, and three with 
the Old, Middle, and New Empires. 
Each of these historical chapters is 
divided into three sections, one relating 
the events of the period, one describing 
with abundant illustrations its buildings, 
artsand inscriptions, and one attempting 
to show the chief characteristics of its 
civilisation. Prof. Jéquier deals very 
fairly with the many controversial ques- 
tions, particularly of chronology. His 
own view is always quite clear, but he 


does not hesitate toadmit the inadequacy 
of the evidence. Ten pages of classified 
bibliography and a great wealth of 
illustrations add to the usefulness of the 
volume as an introduction to Egyptian 
studies. 


Aristotelica. By HERBERT RICHARDS, 
M.A. Grant Richards, 1915. 5s. net. 


Mr. RicHarps’ book is dedicated to 
the memory of that distinguished Aris- 
totelian scholar, the late Prof. Ingram 
Bywater. Like the books on Plato, 
Xenophon and Aristophanes by the 
same hand, it consists in the main of 
detached remarks and isolated observa- 
tions on passages which excite sus- 
picion and call for the skill of the 
textual chirurgeon. A book of this 
character it is hardly possible to review ; 
while to commend the learning and 
scholarship, the philological acuteness 
and ingenuity, of a critic so well known 
as Mr. Richards might well seem, at 
this time of day, either supererogatory 
or impertinent. It must suffice, there- 
fore, to indicate the scope and contents 
of the work for the benefit of those 
whose interest lies in Aristotelian text 
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criticism. The treatises with which Mr. 
Richards deals are E.N., M.M., E.E., 
Pol., Econ., ’A@. Rhet., Poet., 
Probl., and Fragments. Of these, the 
observations on E.N. and Pol. together 
take up nearly half the book (which 
runs to about 160 pages), while some- 
thing like 20 pages each is given to 
E.E., Poet. and Probl. The notes on 
the Rhetoric are reprinted from the 
Journal of Philology (vol. 33), and in 
connexion with the Poetics, the main 
part of the author’s review of Bywater’s 
edition is reproduced from the Classical 
Review (vol. 24). Of the other longer 
notes (not many in number) we may 
mention especially one on the vocabu- 
lary of the ’A@. IIod. as bearing on the 
question of authorship (p. 102), and 
one on peyarorpérea in E.N. 1122b 
12sqqg. Asregards the first two chapters 
of E.E. VIII., Mr. Richards makes no 
attempt to rival Prof. H. Jackson, but 
frankly despairs of the task, saying— 
‘The text is in so deplorable a state 
that it seems almost lost labour for 
anyone to endeavour to restore it... . 
We have not foothold enough for pro- 
gress.” A good many of Mr. Richards’ 
corrections are based on the assumption 
of ‘the kind of mistake by which a 
word that occurs in the context or is 
suggested by it gets substituted for the 
word really intended,’ see e.g. his note 
on Pol. 1264a 13, where he would read 
mrAnpwpma in place of the first 
This critical device is employed through- 
out the book with, I had almost said, 
alarming frequency; but although it 
has the advantage of giving a glorious 
liberty to the artist in restoration, 
enabling him to shake off the trammels 
of palaeography, it may often, I imagine, 
suffer from the inconvenience which 
Mr. Richards himself indicates when 
he says of the restorer of the E.E.— 
‘If by happy chance he hits on the 
original words, he cannot have suffi- 
cient reason to feel sure that he has 
done so. He can hardly convince him- 
self; he will assuredly fail in most cases 
to convince others.’ It is to be feared 


that no happier fate awaits the labours 
of Mr. Richards himself; judging from 
past history, it would seem safe to 
prophecy that he too will ‘ fail in most 
cases to convince others.’ 


In most 


cases, but not, I make bold to say, in 
all; and if, as in the case of the Chosen 
People, even a very small remnant sur- 
vives, he may still count himself a 
happy man. And indeed, in philology 
as elsewhere, no labour of love is lost. 
In taking leave of this most interesting 
collection, I cannot forbear quoting 
just one of Mr. Richards’s felicitous 
touches which seems to have strong 
claims to immortality: Probl. 28. 7. 3 
pev yap 6 opav } Kal doppatvopevos 
xaiper amrodaver, read 6 and 
(compare E.N. 1118a 20). 

R. G. Bury. 


Socrates and Plato. By G. C. FIELp, 
M.A., B.Sc. Oxford: Parker and 
Co., 1913. 2s. net. 


In this booklet of 40 pages Mr. 
Field, who is a Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Victoria University, examines and 
strives to refute the revolutionary views 
regarding Socrates and Plato pro- 
pounded by Prof. Burnet (in the Intro- 
duction of his Phaedo) and by Prof. 
A. E. Taylor (in Varia Socratica). 
Reviewing in succession the evidence 
of Xenophon, Aristotle and Plato him- 
self, Mr. Field sums up with the con- 
tention that these writers one and all 
furnish strong testimony ‘against all 
the propositions in which Prof. Taylor’s 
position’ can be summarised—of which 
the chief are, in brief, that Socrates 
was a Pythagorean, a Mystic, and an 
Idealist. As a clear, sound and suc- 
cinct apology for the orthodox or tra- 
ditional view, as against what we may 
term the Oxford heresy, Mr. Field’s 
little book may be commended to the 
attention of all whom the controversy 
interests. Unfortunately, the printing 
is not impeccable: on p. 2g, I. 25, we 
should read ‘ nor indeed (was it) ever 
really clear’; ‘critising’ occurs on 
p- 31, and ‘ Pythogorean’ on p. 25. 

R. G. B. 


Etude sur la formation et Vemploi des 
Composés Nominaux dans le Latin 
archaique. Par ALBERT GRENIER. 
Pp. 218. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1912. 8 frs. 

In his introduction the author says ‘la 

premiére remarque qui nous a frappé 
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au cours de nos dépouillements, c’est 
que tous les composés, presque sans 
exception, qui n’appartenaient pas en 
propre a la poésie, relevaient trés 
étroitement de disciplines précises, du 
droit, dela religion, des professions ou 
des métiers.’ His investigation, which 
extends over 200 large pages, is ac- 
cordingly divided into chapters dealing 
with the compounds which were 
originally peculiar to (1) law, (2) re- 
ligion, (3) agriculture and the arts and 
crafts; to these are added chapters on 
the compounds found in Latin poetry 
from the earliest times to Terence. The 
author has undoubtedly proved his 
theory in the main; in particular cases, 
however, it is sometimes hard to follow 
his lead. In his effort to force all com- 
pounds, apart from those of poetry, into 
his three categories, he has to account 
for such words as misericors and nuper 
as ‘composés de l’agriculture et des 
métiers’! Yet on the whole the 
semasiological part of his work has 
been well done; a very praiseworthy 
feature is the fact that in every instance 
the context, in which the word under 
discussion occurs, is fully quoted. 

As a linguist, however, the author is 
not so successful. Homicida (p. 22) is 
not developed from *hom’ni-cida or 
*homi(ni)-cida, but is an example of the 
substitution in composition of an o-stem 
for an n-stem, cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang., 
p- 364. Again, in discussing mellificium 
(p. 88), he talks of ‘l’emploi du génitif 
au premier terme,’ and his reference to 
Sommer’s Handbuch in this connection 
is quite unintelligible! Of beneficus 
(p- 89) he says ‘l’adverbe, premier 
terme du composé, recoit la méme 
valeur du substantif que prendrait 
l’adjectif au neutre’; and so on. His 
recognition of three chronological 
categories (p. 97), ‘formations pré- 
historiques,’ ‘formations prélittéraires,’ 
and ‘ formations littéraires,’ is perfectly 
correct; but the actual disposal of 
his material is in several instances 
unconvincing. 

With regard to new compounds 
formed by the poets the author makes 
many interesting suggestions, and shows 
that the differences in style between 
Livius, Ennius, Accius, and Pacuvius 
are largely reflected in the different 


types of compound each employs. 
Plautus and Terence are compared and 
contrasted in the following words: 
‘Ainsi donc, tandis que Plaute use en 
toute liberté et avec son exubérante 
fantaisie de toutes les ressources d’ex- 
pression du latin, qu’il mélange indif- 
féremment les termes populaires, les 
mots savants, et les formations de la 
haute poésie, qu’il développe sans choix 
les divers types de composition propres 
a chacune de ces catégories du langage, 
Térence, au contraire, s’en tient rigour- 
eusement aux termes recus dans l’usage 
courant par la société délicate et lettrée.’ 

The lists of compounds found in early 
Latin poetry down to and including 
Terence are useful, and there is a com- 
plete index to all the words discussed in 
the text. The book is not entirely free 
from misprints, ¢.g. p. 101: se(mi)— 
uncia for sem(i)—uncia, and p. 204: 
Umbr. manthraklu for mantrahklu. 

G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTz. 


The University, Manchester. 


Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémi- 
schen Antike. Ein Beitrag zur 
antiken Kulturgeschichte von BErR- 
HARD Laum. I. Darstellung; II. 
Urkunden. Pp. x+256, vili+224. 
Leipzig: Teubner. M. 18, cl. M. 24. 

Tuis is a useful collection of the docu- 

ments which describe charitable and 

other such foundations, with a German 
translation and analysis of the contents. 

The analysis is carried out with the 

usual minuteness; it is, in fact, over- 

elaborated, but that is pardonable in a 

book of reference, and with Indices and 

Table of Contents the student is able 

easily to find what he wants. However, 

few will want a page of discussion as 
to what a ‘Stiftung’ is. The local distri- 
bution, on the other hand, and the 
times at which such foundations were 
most common, are worth knowing: it 
is curious that the second century after 

Christ is by far the richest, and also 

B.C. the second is richest. We have also 

a list of all the founders’ names, their 

rank and whatever can be said else 

about them; their motives are probed 
to the uttermost; the recipients are 
classified, and all details of administra- 
tion. Latin foundations are far fewer ; 
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a few Egyptian or Babylonian examples 
are thrown in. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


Dosithei Ars Gvrammatica: recensuit 
JOANNES TOLKIEHN. Pp. xviii + 109. 
Lipsiae: in aedibus Dieterichianis 
Theodori Weicher. M. 3. 

THis edition, cheap and handy, con- 

tains Greek and Latin on opposite 

pages: Dositheus’s Latin grammar, 
written in Latin, and the Greek version 
of the same, obviously by the author. 

This comprises about half the work ; 

then follow other chapters, some in 

Latin, some in Greek, with Greek or 

Latin examples. It is thus a work 

somewhat confused, but useful to those 

who wish to learn the ancient technical 
phrasing. There are also points of 
more general interest, as the sections on 
accent. There are several indices. The 
title to chapter v. should read: HEPI 
W. H. D. R. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By 
E. A. GARDNER. New edition. Mac- 
millan. Ios. 

It is twenty years since Prof. Gardner 

first published this book, and much 

work has been done in those years, with 
many new discoveries. Since then it 
has held its place as the standard hand- 
book, and it has been reprinted several 
times with additions at the end. This 
is, however, a really new edition, re- 
written, with the added matter put in 
its proper place, and brought up to 
date. There are a number of new 
illustrations. We congratulate the 
author on his work, and the publisher 
on his strength of mind in discarding 
the stereotyped pages at last. 

W. H. D. R. 


Outlines of Ancient History from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, a.v. 476. By 
HarROLpD MATTINGLY, M.A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. With 
35 illustrations and 12 maps. Pp. 
xii+ 483. | Cambridge University 
Press, 1914. tos. 6d. net. 


TuIs is the first of a series of three 
Outline Histories projected by the 


Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press. Fifty pages are given to the 
Asiatic States and Egypt, two hundred 
to Greece, and two hundred to Rome. 

As Mr. Mattingly rightly says, the 
vastness of the period covered in so 
small a space precluded any possibility 
of high originality. All that could be 
done was to give a concise narrative of 
the facts, incorporating the results of 
the best work done by specialists in their 
various spheres. Mr. Mattingly has done 
this with judgment and skill. But it is 
not easy to see what purpose is served 
by such a book, however carefully pre- 
pared. It is too difficult for use in 
schools and too brief to be of much 
value to more advanced students of 
history. Five coin plates are the most 
valuable of the illustrations. 

G. 


Michele Jatta, Tombe canosine del museo 
provinciale di Bari. From Rémische 
Miteilungen des Kaiserlich deutschen 
archiologischen Instituts, vol. xxix. 
8vo. 2 plates (coloured), 17 text 
figures. Pp. 36. Rome: Léscher, 
IgI4. 

Tus is a reprint of a short article 

which appeared in the Rémische Mit- 

teilungen of 1914 dealing with a class 
of Apulian vases well-known to students 
of ancient pottery ; examples are to be 
found in many museums, and are at 
once recognised by the delicate pink 
which forms the principal feature in 
the polychrome decoration, both of the 
vase itself and of its plastic accessories 

—figures of Nike, Gorgoneia, and the 

like. The chief interest of the class is 

that it may throw some light, albeit a 

faint one, on the painting of the 

Hellenistic age, the remains of which 

are lamentably few. A comparison has 

been suggested, and the writer of the 
article is disposed to admit its force, 
with the wall decoration of the houses 
excavated at Delos, whence he thinks 
that the potters of Canusium may have 
drawn their inspiration: but it is diffi- 
cult to weigh the claims of Delos 
against those, for instance, of Alexandria 
until more material evidence is forth- 


coming. 
H. S. Jj. 
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To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I HAVE to thank Professor Souter for the 
kindness of his review of the First Volume of 
the text of Livy edited by Professor Walters 
and myself, and also for the letter in your 
December number rectifying the unintentional 
omission of Professor Walters’ name. The 
omission was perhaps partly the result of the 
arrangement which Professor Walters and I 
made (following the allocation ot responsibility 
by the publishers), that the signature to the 
Preface in the First Volume should be mine 
alone, and in subsequent Volumes his alone. 
This seems to have led even the most friendly 
of reviewers to overlook the explicit description 
given in the Preface of the full share which 
Professor Walters had in the work. I did not 
foresee this possibility ; but as perhaps I ought 
to have done, I should like now to add that it is 
less than the truth to say that Professor Walters 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


was ‘consulted about the text throughout.’ 
Every single divergence of reading, save the 
most minute, was carefully discussed by us 
together; and quite apart from the improve- 
ments in the text due to Professor Walters and 
given as his, and apart from his full share in 
the task of collecting the evidence of the manu- 
scripts, there is not a single articulate note in 
the commentary which he has not either dis- 
cussed in draft or drafted himself. As the title- 
page states, the book is a joint work in the 
fullest sense of the word, though no one but 
myself can realise how much positive good has 
been added, and how much error subtracted, by 
Professor Walters’ wise and devoted collabora- 
tion. I should be happy indeed if I could 
succeed in contributing as much to the value of 
subsequent volumes as he has done to that of 
the first.—Yours faithfully. 

R. S. CONWAY. 
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